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With almost three-fourths-of 
the year’s budget already spent, the 
Student Association faces dwin- 
dling funds in a year of record 
spending. 

The S.A. started the semes- 
ter with almost $19,000, but. had 
$4,651.21 left in reserve as of Feb. 
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Sorc. SAUCE “T’ve been in the S.A. for four 


years and we’ve always had more 
money left than this,” said Meagg 
Blair, Class of 2006 president. 

At the S.A. meeting, Wellens 
and S.A. President Tyrone Walker 
approached the Senate to voice their 
concern over the amount of S.A. 
spending. Though the S.A. plans to 
spend its reserve by semester’s end, 
they urged the Senate to be careful 
when doling out funds. 

“We have talked a lot, even last 
year, about making sure the S.A. is 
not an ATM machine,” Walker said 
to the Senate. “The truth is that we 
haven’t given you the tools with 
which to change this notion.” 

This year the Senate voted to 
give $7,000 of S.A. money to the 
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Soldier returns home 
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Maj. John Medenwald eats in a booth at Ben & Jerry’s on Church Street 
with his daughter, Anya. Medenwald, a 1997 St. Michael’s graduate, recent- 
ly returned from military service in Afghanistan. Medenwald is married to 
Ingrid Peterson, a career counselor at St. Michael’s, and also has an 8-year- 


See SAND AND SNOW, Page 7 





S.A. funds depleting 


disbursed among Green-Up SMC, 
Men’s Rugby, Fly Fishing and .the 
Cycling Club. 

Senior George Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Snowboard Club, de- 
rided the Senate’s spending habits. 
The S.A. has yet to deny money to 
a club asking for funds. 

“They’re up ... (a) creek with 
no paddle,” Hayes said. “The Sen- 
ate makes a mistake and now we’re 
the ones who have to pay.” 

Wellens said if the S.A. mon- 
ey runs out before the year’s end, 
clubs can volunteer to give back 
unspent reserves. Otherwise, clubs 
will have to cut back spending or 
look elsewhere for cash. 

“The S.A. should be a last re- 
source for money,” Wellens said. 
“We always challenge the Senate 
to think of alternatives and to think 
outside of the box when it comes to 
spending.” 

The S.A. is considering cre- 
ating an amendment to the S.A. 
constitution that would put condi- 
tions on spending, Wellens said. 
The amendment would create pro- 
visions that clubs would need to 
fulfill. If approved, the amendment 
would be implemented next year. 


See S.A., Page 2 
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Though the S.A. plans on spending its reserve before semester’s end, less 
than $5,000 of the $19,000 remains in reserve a month into the semester. 








Tuition rises as 
financial aid falls 


Loan programs cut 
nationwide while 


St. Michael’s 
tuition increases 


By Sara Randolph 
News Editor 


Almost $12.7 billion will 
be cut from federal student-loan 
programs over the next five years 
under the Deficit Reduction Act, 
passed by the Senate and signed 


‘into law by President Bush on 


Feb. 8. The changes are expected 
to take effect on July 1. 

According to the Wall Street 
Journal, it is the largest single cut 
the federal government has made 
to student aid programs and is ex- 
pected to increase the debt burden 
of students and their families as 
many borrowers of student loans 
will face higher interest pay- 
ments. The cut is part of a $40 
billion deficit-reduction package, 
and federal student-loan programs 
make up the largest cut. 

Neal Robinson, vice president 
for finance, announced during the 
Feb. 14 Student Association meet- 
ing that St. Michael’s tuition is 
increasing by 6.5 percent, which 
brings total tuition and residence 
fees to $35,505, an amount that 
“no one is happy about; students, 
cabinet, or board of trustees.” 

Robinson anticipates St. 
Michael’s will spend $21 million 
on financial aid next year. At the 
conclusion of his presentation, 11 
students voiced concern over the 
increase; with financial aid cuts, 
students worry if they will be able 
to afford tuition. 

“With tuition increases, it’s 
getting harder.and harder,” soph- 
omore Aaron Kaigle said. “I’m 
really trying to pay for it all my- 
self. I have two brothers. My par- 
ents are helping me out but there’s 
only so much they can do.” 

Kaigle receives $15,000 in 
scholarships while paying the rest 
himself and through loans. Fi- 
nancial aid attracted Kaigle to St. 
Michael’s. 

“My parents are pushing me 
to look for other options,” Kaigle 
said. “There are lots of little $500 
scholarships available through 


’ VSAC (Vermont Student Assis- 


tance Corporation). I would have 
to write an essay, there are dead- 
lines. And on top of all my other 
work. It’s crazy.” 

Kaigle estimates he'll be 
$40,000 to $60,000 in debt by 
graduation. 

Two-thirds of private college 
undergraduates leave with debt. 
Among graduating seniors, the 
average debt load is $19,202, ac- 
cording to an analysis from the 
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The Financial Aid file room has 
files on all students receiving aid. 


Department of Education’s Na- 
tional Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study. 

Seventy-two percent of St. 
Michael’s students who gradu- 
ated from July 1, 2004, and June 
30, 2005, had some form of loan 
debt, an average of $20,706, as- 
sociate director of Financial Aid 
Dan Couture, said. 





“When (students) 
hear there have been 
cuts, they're afraid of 

losing eligibility, which 
we're explaining they 
have not. What students 
have today will not be 
lost tomorrow.” 


Scott Giles, 
vice president for policy, 
research and planning at VSAC 


“There’s. a misconception 
about St. Michael’s grant and 
scholarship dollars,’ he said. 
“Those aren’t getting cut unless 
the students’ grade point average 
goes down or they’ve done some- 
thing that gives a reason to cut it. 

“There are two basic loans 
students can get at St. Michael’s. 
The Stafford loan and Perkins 
loan, and this latest legislation did 
not affect Perkins at all. But it af- 
fects Stafford.” 


See AID, Page 2 
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(Relrmemny £7/ 
12:01 a.m. Fire alarm at Joyce Hall 
12:39 a.m. Theft of service at Ryan Hall 
2:06 a.m. Fire alarm at Senior Hall 
5:55 p.m. Police assist criminal at North campus 
11:02 p.m. Unsecured door at St. Edmund's Hall 


Chey, 


12:00 a.m. Disorderly conduct at TH 300s 
1:14 a.m. 911 hang-up at Senior Hall 

1:51 a.m. Noise complaint at Hamel Hall 
2:26 a.m. 911 hang-up at Hodson Hall 

2:39 a.m. Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 
2:53 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
3:32 a.m. Escort/ride at Campus Rd. 

12:38 p.m. Animal complaint at Lyons Hall 
11:51 p.m. Parking complaint at Alumni Hall 


12:34 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 

1:39 a.m. Parking complaint at Hodson Hall 

5:43 a.m. Unsecured door at Canterbury Hall 
9:20 a.m. Motor vehicle assist at Bergeron Center 
11:45 a.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 

4:32 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at North campus 





SECURITY LOG 


5:08 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 
6:13 p.m. Odor complaint at Ryan Hall 
6:29 p.m. 911 hang-up at Pontigny Hall 


Momaeyy, Fal 


2:17 Unsecured door at Purtill Hall 

2:37 a.m. Suspicious person at Lyons Hall 
6:37 p.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 

8:36 p.m. Power failure at Alumni Hall 


REN 2 
1:39 a.m. Motor vehicle operation at Ryan Hall 
3:14 a.m. Lockout at Alliot Student Center 
7:06 a.m. Special event at Tarrant Student 
Recreation Center 

10:59 a.m. Lockout at Ethan Allen Apartments 
1:25 p.m. Larceny/theft at TH 224 

3:20 p.m. Vandalism at TH 300s 

10:53 p.m. Unsecured door at Cheray Hall 














23 56 a.m. Wncidlited at at Joyce Hall 
3:46 p.m. Parking complaint at Klein Center 
10:51 p.m. Unsecured door at chapel 


Excerpts from February 17 - February 24, 2006, security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 

















12; 10a a. m. Patldetg ennciearnen? at Zone A 

1:27 a.m. Unsecured door at Linnehan Hall 

6:14 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 

7: 38 p.m. Escort/ride at Ethan Allen Apartments 
11:47 p.m. Harassment at Hamel Hall 





12: AL a.m. beckout at Purtill Hall 

1:12 a.m. Drug violation at Hodson Hall 

2:44 a.m. Motor vehicle operation at TH 300s 

6:35 a.m. Unsecured door at McCarthy Arts 
Center ; 

9:08 a.m. Vandalism at Canterbury Hall 

10:49 a.m. Lockout at Purtill Hall 

2:56 p.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 

5:12 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 

11:07 p.m. Odor complaint at Joyce Hall 

11:40 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 

11:41 p.m. Marijuana odor complaint at Purtill 

Hall 
11:59 p.m. Alcohol violation at Lyons Hall 
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AID: 
Financial 
troubles, 
solutions 
for students 


Continued from Page 1 . 


The average debt for a col- 
lege graduate has soared 50 per- 
cent in the past decade, after in- 
flation, according to the Project 
on Student Debt, a non-profit 
advocacy group. 

“We've already seen the 
beginning of increased concern 
in students,’ Scott Giles, vice 
president for policy, research 
and planning at VSAC, said. 
“When they hear there have 
been cuts, they’re afraid of los- 
ing eligibility, which we’re ex- 
plaining they have not. What 
students have today will not be 
lost tomorrow.” 

However, with the Deficit 
Reduction Act, Giles feels the 
opportunity to make college 
more affordable to students 
across the country has been 
lost. 

“At a time when all research 
shows that higher education is 
critical, to both individual and 
economical opportunity, we’re 
very disappointed that funds 
have been diverted from pro- 
grams that make college afford- 
able,” he said. 

Pay attention to the pend- 
ing change of interest rates and 
protect yourself by locking ex- 
isting loan rates, Giles said. 

“Students with loans should 
look seriously at loan consolida- 
tion,” he said. 

Loan consolidation allows 
students to combine multiple 
loans into one single loan. Con- 
solidation typically extends the 
repayment period and lowers 
monthly payments. 

Director of Financial Aid 
Nelberta Lunde said students 
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“When a student 
takes out $10,000 in 
loans, that’s scary.” 


Nelberta Lunde, 


need to recognize the difference. 


between federal funds and St. 
Michael’s funds. 
“The majority of the finan- 


cial aid that we give here outside © 


of loans is St. Michael’s own 
money,” she said. “St. Michael’s 
money is not going down. The 
majority of federal cuts have to 
do with loans, loan interest and 
repayments.” 

If students want more than 
what is offered, “they'll have to 
write a letter. We need docu- 
mentation as to why they think 
they need additional funds,” 
Lunde said. 

Lunde recommends piece 
ing out the Internet for scholar- 
ships and saving money earned 
during the summer. While 
grants and scholarships will 
stay the same, all loans are es- 
sentially affected by the Deficit 
Reduction Act. : 

“Students should be con- 
cerned, because the interest 
rates are going up which means 
they'll need to pay back more,” 
Lunde said. “But they should 
keep their loans as low as pos- 
sible. When a student takes out 
$10,000 in loans, that’s scary. 
Find every way to not take out 
a loan.” 





“supposed to be. representing,’ 











“When two clubs come on 
the same night and they both do 
great, and we give one club a lot 
and one club very little, I know I 
feel bad,” said Sarah Russo, 300s 
Representative. “Maybe it’s pos- 
sible to make it possible for only 
one club to present a night.” 

Kate Kozlowski, Class of 
2008 president, asked to make a 
rule to postpone a vote on giving 
a club money until the meeting af- 
ter a club presented, to avoid get- 
ting, “caught up in the moment.” 

Other suggestions were to 
further penalize clubs that missed 
S.A. meetings and to encourage 
clubs to hold more fundraising 
events. 4 


S.A.: 
Association 
low on funds 


Continued from Page 1 


“T think the Senate needs to 
apologize to the students they’re 


Hayes said, “and they neéd to 
make a lot of changes before they 
can even think of running again.” 

At the Feb. 14 meeting, S.A. 
senators expressed their concerns 
and possible solutions to curtail 
excessive generosity. 


Corrections 


Staff writer Justin Veiga’s name was misspelled in his Page 1 article 
“Women top men” in the Feb. 15 Defender. , 


The story “Homework or hangout” on Page 6 of the Feb. 15 issue 
said “senior Katie Neville, Fischer’s roommate, is a mother.” It 
should have said “senior Katie Neville, Fischer's roommate, is like a 
mother.” 


“Senior Chris Cochran broke the men’s three-meter diving record for 
St. Michael's on Feb. 11.” A caption with a photo on Page 16 in the 
Feb. 15 issue said he broke the men’s three-quarter-meter diving 
record. 


333 N. Winooski Ave. Old North End Burlington 


Buy’Sell-Trade 


greenclosetvt.com 


802 651 9699 
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Samara, students discuss dignity and diversity 


By Matt Ryan 
. News Editor 


When sophomore Michelle 
Merola was a first-year student, 
the message board on her door 
was defiled with hate speech 
pertaining to her sexual orienta- 
tion. Her friends tried hiding the 
board, as the words were writ- 
ten with permanent marker, but 
Merola found out. 

Merola said she was not sur- 
prised when she learned homo- 
phobic and racial hate speech was 
used during a dispute in the 200s 
on Jan. 29. 

“Tt’s a lot more than just 
words,” Merola said. She said we 
can see the ignorance in people 
because of the words they use. 

In an e-mail to students and 
employees, Michael Samara, vice 
president of Student Affairs and 
dean of students, wrote that stu- 
dents and nonstudents “exhibited 
a wide range of inappropriate be- 
haviors beginning with, and ex- 
acerbated by, excessive drinking” 
on Jan. 29, including, “vulgar 
language and name calling” and 
“racist and anti-gay terms.” 

“Several students have self- 
identified their role in the distur- 
bance and our campus. judicial 
system has responded with a se- 


ries of serious punitive, social and 
educational sanctions and restric- 
tions,” Samara wrote. 

Political science professor 
Michael Bosia invited Merola and 
junior Mike Langenmayr as Ally 
representatives, S.A. President 
Tyronne Walker and Multicul- 
tural Student Affairs representa- 
tive senior Jamila Headley to his 
Politics of Multi-ethnic Societies 
class. 

Bosia said the class focuses 
on forms of racism and discrimi- 
nation, but because its an all-white 
class, he invited the four students 
to offer different perspectives on 
the significance of the event in 
the 200s. 

“Even the perception of hos- 
tility can make you uncomfort- 
able,” Bosia said. 

Despite her experiences with 
hate speech, Merola said she has 
never felt uncomfortable on cam- 
pus. 

“If someone -tried to start 
something, I have complete faith 
that someone else would try to 
come and help me out,” Merola 
said. 

Junior Will Sledge, a black 
student from New Orleans, said 
he does not generally feel threat- 
ened in Vermont. 

“It’s comfortable for me,” 


“Even the 
perception of 
hostility can 
make you 
uncomfortable.” 


Michael Bosia 
Political Science professor 


Sledge said. “It’s safer here than 
back home.” 

Senior Patrice Daniel, Martin 
Luther King Jr. Society president, 
said she was “a bit more paranoid” 
since the 200s event. 

“To be perfectly honest,” 
Daniel said, “as a minority stu- 
dent in a completely white com- 
munity, I can’t feel completely 
comfortable, but I can’t speak for 
all minority students.” 

Daniel said St. Michael’s 
“talks the talk” on tolerance, and 
now we will see if it “walks the 
walk.” 

Samara, who is of Lebanese 
descent, said since the terrorist at- 
tacks on Sept. 11, 2001, he feels 
people looking at him in airports 


Edwards speaks at UVM 


The former VP 
candidate opens 
talk on poverty 


By Mike Morris 
Staff Writer 


John Edwards, former U.S. 
senator and vice presidential can- 
didate, took the stage at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont for the keynote 
address of the United Against 
Poverty conference to a standing 
ovation and murmurs of “I hope I 
look that good when I’m his age” 
and “he’s just so darn cute.” 

Edwards spoke at UVM’s Ira 
Allen Chapel on Feb. 8. 

State Sen. Matt Dunne, D- 
Windsor introduced Edwards and 
described poverty as “the most 
important issue we are facing,” 
requiring “persistence and com- 
mitment.” 

Edwards began his speech by 
ensuring the crowd that his wife, 
Elizabeth, who is suffering from 
breast cancer, is doing well, and 
he appreciated the concern people 
had shown for her welfare. 

He then discussed poverty, 
-which he called “the cause of 
(his) life” and “the great moral is- 
sue facing our country today.” 

“I still remember Bobby 
Kennedy traveling through Ap- 
palachia showing us the other 
America,” Edwards said of his 
early inspiration. “We have a 
responsibility to do something 
about (poverty), and I’m not talk- 
ing about me, by the way. I’m 


talkingaBopt-usp all pages) Scie emer neightortioods.~.’.°--, 


The face of poverty is often a 
face of color, Edwards said, not- 
ing the average net worth of white 
families is much higher than of 


* African-American and Latino 


families. 

He said President Bush’s re- 
cently submitted federal budget 
“does so little for those that have 
so little,’ and called the. mini- 
mum wage rate a “national em- 
barrassment,” asking for it to be 
raised. He said he wanted to see 
the earned income tax credit ex- 
panded and labor laws reformed, 
to “level the playing field in orga- 
nizing campaigns.” 

Edwards accredited his suc- 


‘T liked how he turned 
not just solving poverty, 
but addressing poverty, 

into a moral issue.” 


Tyler Adkins 
St. Michael’s junior 


cess to “heroic public school 
teachers” a “state supported un- 
dergraduate school” and graduate 
school at another taxpayer funded 
state university. “At every point, 
I had America supporting what I 
was trying to do.” 

He said the government 
should match the savings of the 
lowest-income earners in the 
country and integrate communi- 
ties economically to get the poor 





Official Senate portrait 
Former U.S. senator and vice pres- 
idential candidate John Edwards. 


Tyler Adkins, co-chairman 
of the-Political Science Club, said 
Edwards’ speech was impressive. 

“T like how he turned not just 
solving poverty, but addressing 
poverty, into a moral issue,” Ad- 
kins said. 

Adkins liked how Edwards 
described the poor as “not look- 
ing for a handout” but a “hand 
up.” 

Adkins, an education major, 
thinks “education is the sexiest 
thing to talk about,” referring to 
a point in Edwards’ speech where 
he said the opposite. 

Agreeing with Edwards’ 
speech, Adkins said it was “lu- 
dicrous” to provide so many tax 
cuts to the rich while short chang- 
ing students; the real future of the 
American economy. “It’s ridicu- 
lous to think that it’s good policy 
to cut student aid,” he said. 


and that he could “personally be 
getting a small glimpse at how 
students of color might be feel- 
ing on our predominately white 
campus.” 

According to the St. Mi- 
chael’s Web site, about 95 percent 
of Saint Michael’s students come 
from either New England or Mid- 
Atlantic states. Only 2 percent of 
the undergraduate student body 
is comprised of African-Ameri- 
cans, Asian Americans, Latinos 
and Native Americans. 

“Our role as educators is to 
make sure people not only respect 
and tolerate our differences, but 
appreciate these differences,” 
Samara said. “Students are about 
to walk into a world that is more 
diverse than St. Michael’s, and it’s 
getting more diverse.” 

Although the school provides 
programs that concern issues per- 
taining to race, sexual orientation, 
class differences, cultural differ- 
ences, and how women and men 
relate to one another, we must try 
to further institutionalize these 
efforts “so each student seriously 
reflects on these vitally important 
matters,’ Samara wrote. 

The people in charge of the 
diversity awareness programs and 
workshops, specifically the Rev. 
Mike Cronogue, Jennie Cernosia 


and Moise St. Louis, were doing 
outstanding work, Samara said. 

“Mo has developed a phe- 
nomenal program for the few 
years he’s been here,’ Samara 
said. 

Samara said he wanted to 
“institutionalize” these programs 
and workshops to “hit a larger 
cross-section of students.” He 
provided an example of professors 
encouraging or requiring their 
students to attend workshops. 

Senior Arik Mortenson, a 
gay student, said programs tend- 
ed to be more “exclusive instead 
of inclusive.” 

“It'd be great to get some- 
thing more attended by students,” 
Mortenson said, though “some 
people aren’t comfortable with 
gay and lesbian issues.” 

Although he was not present 
at the fight in the 200s, he was 
“taken aback by the whole thing,” 
Mortenson said. 

“Typically, I feel very safe,” 
Mortenson said. “That sort of 
thing doesn’t happen very often.” 





LOOKING FOR AN 
EXCITING JOB? 
GOOD. BECAUSE 


RED BULL IS 
LOOKING FOR A 
STUDENT BRAND 

~ MANAGER ON 
YOUR CAMPUS! 





To find out more and to apply go to www.redbullu.com 
or text the word SBM to 72855 
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Students partake in ROTC; 


By Jon Taylor 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Ashley Tabor 
joined the ROTC last year and is 
contracted to continue working in 
the military after college. 

“You know it’s hard, but 
once it’s done it’s worth it all,” she 
said. “When you wake up in the 
morning, you want a reason to get 
up. You know that as an officer, 
you're going to affect lives.” 

The Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC) isa program 
offered at high schools and col- 
leges as a potential gateway into 
a military career. 

The program at St. Michael’s 
is run in cooperation with the 


University of Vermont. In addi- 


tion to meeting three days a week 
for physical training, the students 
meet for lab exercises and simula- 
tions of different military scenar- 
ios. Once a semester, the ROTC 
participates in a field training ex- 
ercise for practical application of 
the skills learned throughout their 
courses of study. 





“Recruiting is nothing 
more than talking. You 
have the ability to take 

the next step.” 


Jason McLaughlin 
ROTC student 


Eight St. Michael’s students 
participate in ROTC. 

ROTC garners membership, 
in part, through recruiting on col- 
lege campuses. 

Last year, a resolution was 
brought before the Student Asso- 
ciation asking for a potential ban 
on all military recruiting on cam- 
pus. Members of the Peace and 
Justice Club and the ROTC were 


involved in the debate on the is- 


sue. 

Senior Jason McLaughlin, 
the program’s ranking Cadet Bat- 
talion Commander, represented 
the ROTC during the discussion. 

“T think they [Peace and Jus- 
tice representatives] were being 
short-sided,’ McLaughlin said. 
“Recruiting is nothing more than 
talking. You have the ability to 
take the next step.” 

The Student Association did 
not pass the resolution. 

McLaughlin has prior service 
experience in the military, which 
also added to his commitment 
within the ROTC program. 

“T met a lot of amazing peo- 
ple,” he said. “Some of them are 
dead now. I want to continue on 
their mission. I just want to do 
the right thing. 

“After seeing people jump- 
ing out of a building [on Sept. 11], 
I knew what I had to do.” 

First-years John Lescure and 
Nicholas Smith plan on contract- 
ing with the National Guard when 
they are eligible. Both cited the 
variety of jobs the military offers 
as a benefit of the program. 

Tabor said the misconcep- 
tions of ROTC can be cleared up 


by approaching recruiters with 
questions. 

“It’s not like you have to 
sign your life away,” Tabor said. 
“Theyre just showing you an- 
other option. People who don’t 
understand it are the first ones to 
judge it.” 

Lescure agreed. 

“T don’t see any harm in re- 
cruiting,” Lescure said, “They’re 
not forcing anyone into anything. 
It’s just like any other booth in 
Alliot.” 

Rev. Michael Cronogue,. di- 
rector of the Edmundite Center 
for Peace and Justice and faculty 
advisor for the Peace and Justice 
Club, said the resolution was a 
class project in his Approaches 
to Peace course. He said the in- 
tention of the resolution was to 
create a dialogue about military 
recruiting at St. Michael’s. 

“Very few people give the 
war a second thought,” Cronogue 
said. “I want people to stop and 
think, ‘What’s the purpose of the 
military?’ I think it’s to recruit 
people to fight wars.” 

Cronogue added the inten- 
tion of recruiting mirrors the at- 
titude towards the military in the 
United States. 

“We spend more on our mili- 
tary than the rest of the world 
combined,” Cronogue said. “Re- 
cruiting represents a sort of mili- 
tary culture that’s not healthy. It 
promotes an attitude of killing 
and shooting. I think our resourc- 
es can be spent in other places to 
make our world safe.” 

According to the Central 
Committee for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors (CCCO) Web site, www. 
objector.org, the U.S. military 
spends “$1.9 billion each year on 
recruiting.” 

Cronogue said he sees no 
harm in allowing student ROTC 
members to recruit on campus, 
but he said he worries about off- 
campus officers coming to St. 
Michael’s. 

“To have paid professionals 


“Recruiting represents 
a sort of military culture 
that’s not healthy. It 
promotes an attitude of 
killing and shooting.” 


Rev. Mike Cronogue 
Edmundite 


come in to recruit is dangerous,” 
Cronogue said. “It’s part of our 
role as educators to have students 
engage other students.” 

McLaughlin said recruiters 
should be allowed onto St. Mi- 
chael’s campus because of what 
they offer. 

“It’s not really fair to single 
someone out on this campus,” 
McLaughlin said. “That’s dis- 
crimination. By not letting some- 
one come here; they’re blocking 
opportunity.” 





discuss recruiting — 





Photo courtesy of Ashley Tabor 
(From left) St. Michael’s ROTC members sophomore Ashley Tabor, senior Jason McLaughlin, first-years 
Nicholas Smith, John Lescure, Karin Krisher, senior Ryan Galluzzo, first-year Drew McCusker and senior 
Analese Dunn pose at a senior pinning ceremony. : 


SMC First Annual Campus 
-Energy Competition!!! 


A compact fluorescent lightbulb (CFL) saves 75% energy for the 
same light output. 


The majority of us are more concerned about climate change than any 
other social issue and one in five of us would like to lead a ‘greener’ life- 
style. Despite this, almost half of us are unaware of the environmental 
damage our homes and lifestyles are responsible for. Green Up SMC is 
sponsoring a campus wide energy competition to make our student body 
aware of how their daily consumption is actually affecting a global issue. 


Logistics*: 

There are 3 categories 

Townhouses: 100s, 200s, 300s, 400s, Ethan Allen and Hodson 
-Dormitories: The quad, Senior Hall and Founders 

New Dorms: Pontigny, Canterbury, Cashman 

*Categories are based on electric and fuel meter systems 


Prizes: 

- You get a gold star citizen award 

- Townhouses will compete for a cash prize 

- Dormitories and New Dorms will compete for an end of the 
year BBQ and the chance to win a new snowboard 


Check out pamphlets being distributed, posters in hallways, Alliot table drops or 
campus e-mails for ways to reduce energy use. 
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Editorial 
Won’t you be 


our neighbor? 


n Feb. 15, representatives from The Defender and 

Echo were summoned by Student Association Presi- 

dent Tyronne Walker to a meeting to discuss the re- 

sponsibilities of campus media. Members of the S.A. E-Board 
and select administrative figures also attended. 

We went to respond to serious accusations Walker made 

at the S.A. meeting the day before regarding Defender “‘tac- 

tics” used to get quotes, concerns of insensitivity, the question 


of media autonomy and the question of cooperation with ad- . 


ministrative investigations. 

It was clear at the meeting that Walker considered the 
freedom of campus media a privilege and not a right, and that 
The Defender and Echo, were beholden to the S.A., because, it 
administers our funds as it does with ower clubs. 

The media work best when autunomous. We will con- 
tinue to behave as such for the sake of journalistic integrity. 
However, we were troubled by what some students, thought of 
our first issue, albeit through Walker and others at the meet- 
ing. 
At the meeting, Walker, S.A. Vice President Dave 
O’Connor and psychology professor Dave Landers shared 
complaints students had brought them concerning perceived 
insensitivity in our handling of the “Fists, slurs thrown in 
200s fight” article and the “Broke bringing books back ... 
mountain” headline on an editorial. 

It was not our intention to offend anyone. Although accu- 
racy is our priority, accuracy with sensitivity is our goal, and 
in our first week we failed to meet this goal. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a letter concerning 
the treatment of hockey players in the “fight” article, the first 
we heard of any complaints was at this meeting, a week after 
the issue was published. 


Had we been informed sooner, we could have addtéssed X 


the issue sooner, and so we’d like to re-invite the campus to 
give us, directly, your thoughts in conversation, columns, let- 
ters to the editor and news tips. (Our contact information is 
directly below this editorial.) Walker has enough to handle as 
S.A. president, and we don’t expect him or anyone else to be a 
middleman between us and the rest of the campus. * 

We think we’re pretty friendly people, but because we’re 


nine white students covering a more diverse student body, we , 
need your thoughts and opinions. We are public servants who 


aim to serve, so if you think we messed up, we need to hear 
it directly. 

Journalists have a duty to act as a check on the govern- 
ment. If there’s a check on the media, it’s you. 


— Matt Ryan, executive editor 


letter of 500 or less to the editor on vany sci re 
to St. Michael's College ab. e-mail at defender@smevt.edu. 


ek to hear from nyu soon. 





MISSION 
STATEMENT 


DEFENDER 


~ As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- " 


per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
- and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students and the 
community. 

The Defender is a eae public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Basketball buddies in the paint 


Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


(From left) Junior Audrey McManus and sophomores Tina DeGrazia, Brittany Walker and Lila Mc- 
Cormack enjoy a break during the womens basketball game against UMass Lowell on Sunday, Febru- 


ary 26, in the Ross Sports Center. 


Letters to the Editor. 


St. Michael’s can only go so far in 
reasserting its Catholic identity 


Your Feb. 15 editorial on President Marc van- 
derHeyden’s letter to the SMC community was a bit 
of an overreaction, as far as I can tell. As a non- 
Catholic employee of the college, I, too, had my 
initial concerns about the implications of the pres- 


-ident’s letter. But those concerns quickly dissipated. 


On the one hand, not only am I not Catholic, 
I’m an ex-Catholic; I converted to Paganism — spe- 
cifically, Wicca — in 1985. I don’t hide my pentacle 
— which graces the front of my Native-American 
medicine-bag: necklace — when I come to work. 
And while I don’t broadcast it out loud, I won’t lie 
if someone asked me point-blank if I was gay or bi- 
sexual. (For the record: I’m bi) 

On the other hand, I know that as an education- 
al institution licensed by the state of Vermont, SMC 
can go only so far in reasserting Catholic traditions, 
beyond which it could run afoul of state and federal 
anti-discrimination laws. And unlike the now-de- 
funct Trinity College, the Diocese of Burlington 
does not have direct control over SMC. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in 1978 upheld the 


School can align with church 


I appreciate the efforts of editor Matt Ryan 
to raise some important issues surrounding the 
Roman Catholic identity of Saint Michael’s College 
(p. 5, Feb. 15, 2006, issue). I wanted to comment 
on one of the “undeniable contradictions” in his 
piece, however, since I made an appearance in that 
juxtaposition. 

He writes, “We have an openly gay dean, 
a dwindling number of priests, yet the school 
sponsored an anti-abortion march to Washington, 
D.C., in January.’ It is unclear to me how these 
three disparate facts are contradictory. A shortage 
of vocations to the priesthood is a problem for the 
Catholic church in many places, though not all; it is 
not unique to the Edmundites or Saint Michael’s. It 
is perfectly appropriate that the college would send a 
delegation to an anti-abortion march, just as it sends 
a group to protest against the School of the Americas 
each year. 

No doubt many secular schools have had 
delegations at these events as well. It is also clear that 
many of our students might participate in abortion- 
rights rallies or march in favor of the death penalty, 
though they should not count on institutional support 
for those activities. Our students, faculty, and staff 
are free to march and speak out politically on any 


oseeaee 





IRS’ revocation of the Christian fundamentalist 
Bob Jones University’s federal tax exemption for its 
refusal to comply with federal anti-discrimination 


' laws by banning interracial dating by its students, 


faculty and staff. (The South Carolina-based uni- 
versity finally lifted the ban in 2000 — but only af- 
ter it became a major issue in the state’s Republican 
presidential primary and a source of embarrassment 
for then-candidate George W. Bush) 

Given that more than a third of St. Michael’s 
students are non-Catholic — and that Vermont law 
bars discrimination by private colleges — it’s highly 
unlikely that the Ally Group, for example, will be 
banned any time soon. And while the college won’t 
provide condoms on campus, in keeping with Catho- 
lic doctrine, it cannot legally ban them, either. 

The Catholic Church is a very conservative in- 
stitution. But I just can’t see St. Mike’s rigidly en- 
forcing the Church’s doctrines. Bob Jones Univer- 
sity it’s not. 


D.B. (Skeeter) Sanders 
Sanders works in the college’s physical plant 
department as a custodian. 


When one side of an issue is of particular 
concern to the Catholic church, it is appropriate that 
the students involved might receive some help from 
this Catholic school in organizing their activities. 
As for the openly gay dean, Saint Michael’s has 
had a firm non-discrimination statement that has 
included the words “sexual orientation” since 1993, 
as has Vermont state law since 1992. Since a duly 
elected faculty committee, the provost, and the 
president decided that I was the right person for the 
job on other grounds, written college policy would 
indicate that they should not allow considerations 
of gender, race, ethnicity, or sexual orientation to 
prevent the appointment. Having such a policy of 
non-discrimination has co-existed with the Roman 
Catholic identity of this and many other colleges for 
years now, and it is my hope that this state of affairs 
continues in Catholic higher education. Insofar as 
Ryan’s editorial was aimed at preventing a change in 
this status quo, I appreciate his efforts. 


Sincerely, 

Jeffrey Trumbower, Ph.D. 

Trumbower is a professor of religious studies 
and dean of the college 
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SPEAKS 
FE you were stuck in a bobsled 


with a faculty ox staff member, 
whe would you want it te be? 


“Stephanie Noakes, because 
she’d keep me laughing the 


whole time.” - 


Chris Gosselin, Class of ’09 


Valerie Dillner, Class of ’09 


the idea as | am.” 








Gary DuBreuil, Class of ’09 


“TJeffrey] Ayres because 
it would be a comical ride 
down.” 


Erin Wakeham, Class of '06 


“Professor Putzel. | think 
because we'd have the most 


interesting conversation on the 
hill.” 


Sean Grabowski, Class of '07 


“Professor McCabe, because 
I’ve never seen anyone smile 
and laugh as much as he 
does.” 


Jennifer Vesey, Class of ‘07 
“| think I'd have to say 
professor Elnitsky. She 


wouldn't take up much room.” 


Ashlynn. Sylvain, Class. of 09 


“Robert Lair. ... He’s been to 
Africa, so | think he’d know 
what to do in that situation.” 


“Professor Kusserow because 
she’d be as open-minded to 


Marlene Navarro, Class of '06 


“I'll say Denise [Miles] because 
she obviously wants to be 
stuck in a bobsled with me.” 














Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
Michelle Merola, co-chair of Ally, reads in the Living in Greater 4armony Together (LIGHT) Office. 


Out of the closet and into the dorm room 


Housing more stressful on gay and lesbian students 


By Kate Kozlowski 
Staff Writer 


First-year students have to contend with many 
changes, such as leaving the comfort of home, find- 
ing new friends or picking out a new set of linens. 
First-year gay and lesbian students, however, en- 
ter college with the added anxiety of not knowing 
whether or not their sexual orientation will be ac- 
cepted by their roommates. 

Logan Walsh, a senior at St. Michael’s, said he 
initially chose not tell his roommate he was gay. 

“Being a freshman was hard enough,” Walsh 
said. “If you say something [about being gay] it’s 
like you would be labeled and already have a stigma. 
People are ignorant about what it’s like. Ignorance is 
a big part of it.” - 

The University of Vermont and other colleges 
nationwide have programs to house gay and les- 
bian students who feel uncomfortable living with a 
stranger. UVM offers specialty-interest GLBT (Gay 
Lesbian Bisexual Transgender) housing as a part of 
its Living / Learning Center. St. Michael’s does not 
offer such a program. 

Champlain College Housing Director Ashley 
Mikell said Champlain does not have enough stu- 
dents to institute a specific program, but does work 
to honor students’ requests. 

St. Michael’s Housing Coordinator Sheryl Fleu- 
ry said the housing contract forms filled out by in- 
coming students are very general and do not include 
personal information such as sexual orientation. 

“When I house people I don’t ask them their 
sexual preference,” Fleury said. 

Walsh said he believes rooming gay and lesbi- 
ans students in separate housing might provide com- 
fort, but it would alienate them from the rest of the 
student body. 

“If someone was uncomfortable (living with a 


stranger) and wanted the choice, it would be a nice 
option to allow,” he said. “But putting gay students 
with other gay students would just make them seem 
different.” 

Walsh said he would not have met many of his 
friends had he not been assigned to live with them. 

Former Champlain College student Matt Scan- 
lon said before entering college, he worried about 
his housing situation endlessly. He eventually told 
his prospective roommate he was gay. His room- 
mate decided to live elsewhere. 

“In general, I think our generation would be 
embarrassed by an openly homophobic person,” 
Scanlon said. “But I can totally understand why 
they wouldn’t want a gay person as a roommate. I 
told him in case he would have a problem with it so 
we could fix it sooner than later.” 

Scanlon said he believes some people might 
have trouble rooming with a gay or lesbian room- 
mate. He said he feels many straight men might fear 
being sexually or romantically approached by a gay 
roommate. 

“T haven’t yet met a person who resents me be- 
cause I’m gay,” Scanlon said. “But a lot of straight 
guys think that just because we’re gay we’ll hit on 
them. Obviously not everyone is comfortable living 
with a gay person. People are just different and have 
different opinions. I don’t resent them at all for it.” 

Scanlon has lived with both homosexual and 
heterosexual roommates. 

“T guess I would prefer a gay roommate,” he 
said. “It’s less tense at first. Honestly though, I 
don’t think it matters so long as we can get along 
and respect each other.” 

Walsh agreed. He said if he was moving into 
a room with a perfect stranger, he would choose a — 
gay person. 


Vegetarian chili 


By Erin Wakeham 
Boutin Commons 


hotness. 


How Seniors 7. Serve. 


Survive 


Ingredients: 
. | can red kidney beans 
. | can chick peas 
. | can black beans 


Starch suggestion: Serve with 


A guide to cooking for yourself Tostito’s or Saltines. 








. 1 can corn 
.2 cans crushed tomatoes 
. | onion 

8. 1 pepper 

9. Chili powder 

10. Tabasco sauce 


1 
2 
3 
4. 1 can pink beans 
> 
6 
7 


Instructions: 


‘1. Drain all ‘cans of beans and ~ 


rinse. Put in Crockpot. 

2. Dice pepper and onion. Add to 
Crockpot. 

3. Add tomatoes. 

4. Add chili powder to personal 
taste. 

5. Stir and simmer on low until 
hot. 

6. Add more chili powder and 


Tabasco’ ~ sauce for desired’ 


If you have a quick, easy recipe 
you'd like to share with the 
campus, please contact Michael 
Langenmayr at mlangenmayr@ 
smevt.edu. 
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Jennifer Dean has your money... and everyone else’s 


By Michael Langenmayr 
Features Editor 


How long have you worked at 
St. Michael’s College? 

About 2 % years. I started about 
two months after I graduated 
from here. I am an alum. 


What did you major in? 


Accounting. I started out at Trinity, which closed 
here in Burlington, in 1998 and transferred here my 


senior year. 


Why did you stick around St. Mike’s? 
I knew the big corporate world was not for me. I was 


Mike’s People 


Shining the spotlight on 
St. Michael’s unsung heroes 


faculty members, staff members. 
With the help of work-study 
students, we basically enter data 
for about 600 work-study students 
we process every two weeks and 
another 300 or so staff employees. 
And there’s monthly payroll, 
depending on the time of the year, 
as well as adjuncts and others. 


You’re also very involved in MOVE. 
I went to New York City last year as a staff member 


on one of the extended service trips and this year 
we're going to Kentucky, this will be my fifth 


definitely interested in non-profit, governmental 


accounting agencies. I feel there’s more of a cause 
there. So, when St. Mike’s had a payroll assistant 
opening I applied for it and got the job. 


What do you do for us now? 


I’m payroll administrator, that means I pay all the 
employees of the college: work-study students, 


By Kristen Totten-Greenwood 
Staff Writer 


While sitting in a booth at 
Ben & Jerry’s on Church Street, 
Maj. John Medenwald, 43, talked 
about his deployment in Afghani- 
stan, as his 6-year-old daughter, 
Anya, crawled on his lap. 

Medenwald, a 1997 St. Mi- 
chael’s. alumnus, left his home, 
his wife, Ingrid Peterson (a career 
counselor at St. Michael’s), his 8- 
year-old son, Gunnar, and daugh- 
ter, Anya, in April 2005 to train 
in Mississippi. On July 4 he was 
sent overseas. 

Medenwald was stationed at 
Camp Victory in Herat, Afghani- 
stan. After six months of duty he 
received a two-week leave which 
brought him back to Burlington. 

Camp Victory is a newly- 
built $68 million base, first oc- 
cupied in October. As a garrison 
mentor, Medenwald advises a 
colonel in the Afghanistan Na- 
tional Army. He trains the colonel 
to run all areas of the camp, from 
the dining room and electric plant 
maintenance to the base security. 
There are 200 Americans sta- 
tioned at Camp Victory, includ- 
ing St. Michael’s alumnus Maj. 
Randy Charboneau, 87. 

“The thing that I miss most 
is trees,” Medenwald said. “I even 
miss that more then having the 
bathroom in the same building.” 

The area he is stationed in is 
so dry it does not support much 
wildlife taller than three feet. 
In the summer the temperature 
reaches 110 degrees, along with 
what Medenwald calls “the wind 
of 120 days.” This wind blows 15 
to 20 miles an hour, every day, 
making the heat more bearable. 
Only four to five inches of rain 
accumulate a year. The camp’s 
water supply comes from wells. 
Currently, one is dried up and the 
other is failing to produce enough 
water. The camp has been placed 
on a water restriction. 

“The people there come up 

~ to us and thank us,” Medenwald 


*» «said “They’ve had 30 years of _ 


extended service trip. I did three as a student here, 
and the two as a staff member. 


Are you ever going to venture out into the big 
corporate world? 
Well, since I’ve started, I am taking a few courses in 


the MSA program. I definitely thought of pursuing 
a masters degree in accounting. Where that may 


take me, I don’t know. I know this isn’t the “end 
all,” but ’'m very happy where I am right now. 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Jennifer Dean has worked at St. Michael’s College for over two years. 





From sand to snow 


St. Michael’s alumnus returns from Afghanistan, talks about his time overseas 


tyranny and poverty and we’re 
slowly turning it around.” 

Donna Atwater, a co-worker 
of Peterson, has known the family 
for almost 11 years. 

“Whether we agree with the 
war or not, we need to remember 
that there are troops over there 
and families without loved ones,” 
Atwater said. 

“At the airport, we got a gate 
pass to go meet the plane,” Pe- 
terson said. “When Gunnar saw 
John he went tearing down the 
gangway.” 

Peterson said the family 
spent its few days together having 
dinners at restaurants Medenwald 
wanted to go to, going to the den- 
tist and running errands to pick 
up tools he needed to take back to 
Afghanistan. 


“There are some things you 


just can’t get over there,” Med- 
enwald said. “Going shopping 
downtown is a trip because you 
can’t go to a hardware store. You 
go to the nail store to get nails, 
you go to the screw store to get 
a screw, and they aren’t next to 
each other.” 

While Medenwald is gone, 
the family stays in contact by 
phone about once a week. The 
transfer rate by e-mail is very slow 
at the camp, Medenwald said. 

The rest of the family had to 
adjust to a home without a father 
or husband. Peterson, who has 
been married to Medenwald for 
15 years, said she knew being a 
soldier was a part of his life, but 
it’s still difficult when the time 
comes for him to leave for a long 


period of time. John has been in-. 


volved in the military for over 23 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
Maj. John Medenwald talks about his work in Afghanistan. His daughter, Anya, 6, sits on his lap. 


years between active duty to the 
reserves and the National Guard. 
“Single parenting is not what 
I signed up for,’ Peterson said. 
“Tt’s gotten easier with time.” 


It works, though, because 
their marriage is so_ strong, 
Atwater said. 


“I can’t imagine what it 
must be like to go through, every 
day without your partner know- 
ing he’s in harm’s way,” Atwater 
said. 

Both Medenwald and Peter- 
son said they were relieved when 
they learned Medenwald had been 
deployed to Afghanistan. 

“Tt had always been in the 
back of our minds that I could be 
deployed, and now I knew I would 
be deployed so that I could get it 
done and move on with our lives,” 
Medenwald :said.. . 





The couple updated their 
wills and took a family vacation 
to St. Thomas in preparation for 
John’s long absence. 

“We at least knew we could 
start making plans,’ Peterson 
said. 

While they don’t have any 
family nearby, Peterson said 
she’s gotten a lot of help from her 
friends. 

“My neighbors and church 
are amazing,” Peterson said. 
“They will just show up with din- 
ner one night or take the kids for 
a few hours.” 

Peterson is still distracted, 
though. 

“Tt is all framed by uncer- 
tainty, not understanding the 
safety factors” Atwater said. “It’s 
so unpredictable and uncertain of 
what is going on over there and 
where he is. They can’t just pick 
up there phone and call.” 

The couple’s two children 
didn’t grasp what was happening 
until Medenwald was gone for a 
while, Peterson said. 

“Anya asked me, “So daddy’s 
not going to be here for my first 
day of kindergarten is he?’” Pe- 
terson said. “Gunnar has his mo- 
ments at school that are not his 
best but he is proud of his dad.” 

Financially the couple is do- 
ing fine. Medenwald receives a 
base pay, which is not taxable 
along with hazard duty pay. Local 
and national companies often will 
offer specials for military fami- 
lies, like 50 percent off coffee or 
free oil change. - 

“I’m confident I have a job 
when I get back,’ Medenwald 
said. “I am a surveyor for a local 
engineering firm; I trained my re- 
placement before I left.” 

Under the 1994 Uniform 
Services and Employment and 
Reemployment Rights Act, com- 
panies have to hold a job for those 
who are deployed. 

“Tf it wasn’t my husband, it 
would be someone else’s and I 
am more than happy to do this,” 
Peterson said. “I’m proud to take 
my turn. I just don’t want to do it 
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Students are tan-talized 


Bans on tanning increase, yet more and more are going 


By Alyssa Baldino 
Staff Writer 


As Vermont may be warming up to the idea, some 
states do not approve of artificial tanning. 

California was the first of 21 states to ban tanning for 
minors. If anyone is to go to a salon under the age of 18, a 
parent or guardian must be present. Recently in Utah, the 
same law was passed because of the harmful effects ultra- 
violet radiation have on children. Exposure to radiation is 
one of the main risk factors of melanoma, a severe form of 
skin cancer. . 

Jen Gillingham, a junior-who works at The Elec- 
tric Beach tanning salon on Williston Road in South 
Burlington, said teenagers as young as ‘13 come in to tan. 
Anyone under 16 must have a parent or guardian with 
them; otherwise the employees will lose their tanning li- 
cense. 

“J don’t think that tanning is very popular at St. Mi- 
chael’s though,” said Gillingham. “I feel like a lot of people 
here think it’s dangerous.” 

An article in The Burlington Free Press stated that 
Vermont has one of the highest incidences of melanoma in 
the country, and that tanning will change your skin for the 
worse during the aging process. 

Some alternatives are self-tanning products or the 





spray on tan method, which is at most tanning salons. 
These create a safer way to produce a darker skin tone 
anytime of the year. 

“T know that it’s bad for you,” said sophomore Erin 
Nikel. “If I did feel the need to tan, there are so many 
instant creams and lotions out there that I could use in- 
stead.” : 

People have continued to use tanning salons even 
though most are aware of the potential effects it can have. 

“T think a lot of times, people here get a tan to blend 
in on the trip they’re going on,” Nikel said. “Or while they 
are away, they get a tan to have when they come back to 
make people believe it was a sun-filled journey.” 

In The Burlington Free Press article, a dermatologist 
explained it is not necessary to get a base tan before leay- 
ing on a vacation. Gillingham said it is prohibited to go 
tanning twice in one day or two days in a row at the sa- 
lon. 

“T started tanning when I was 15,” Gillingham said. 
“T go about once a week. I think it’s addicting.” 


Despite the negative effects, Gillingham and her co- - 


worker at the Electric Beach remind themselves that too 
much of anything isn’t healthy, so students should do it in 
moderation. 

With spring break just around the corner, it is time for 
college students all over the country to start preparing for 





sacowoustceitiist 


Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


A photo in a catalog from an Essex tanning salon celebrates tanning. 


Facts about tanning 


a week without homework. However, on the list for many 
vacation’goers there is already a check next to tanning. 

Throughout the harsh winter of Vermont in February, 
men and women are taking advantage of tanning salons, 
especially all year round. St. Michael’s students are no ex- 
ception. 

Gillingham has been working at The Electric Beach 
for over a year and does not find business to be any busier 
during the days before nearby colleges let out for spring 
break. 

“We frequently get people who are about to go on a 
trip, not just college students, but families and people of 
varying ages,” Gillingham said. “We get a lot of guys 
coming in. Before embarking on an adventure away from 
home, it is common to get what is known as a “base tan.” 

Individuals set up appointments for sessions of indoor 
tanning so that skin doesn’t burn while exposed to the sun 
all day. 

Senior Brandy Davis uses tanning to enhance her self- 
image. 

“Tt costs about five or six dollars per session where I 
go,” Davis said. “I go tanning twice a week all year round. 
I think it’s a mood booster. I feel so much better after, and 
people look better with a tan.” 





“I think a lot of times, people 
here get a tan to blend in on 
the trip they're going on. Or 
while they are away, they get 
a tan to have when they come 
back to make people believe it 

was a sun-filled journey.” 


Erin Nikel, 
sophomore 


* Has tanning always been a craze? Today, 80 percent of people under age 25 think they 
look better with a tan. In the 19th century and earlier, a person with a tan was thought to work 
manual labor, such as farming. Those who were rich stayed inside and out of the sun. The paler 
one was, the wealthier one was. This all changed in the 1920s when Coco Chanel returned from 
a trip to the French Riviera with a deep golden tan; this started the craze. 

* Skin cancer? Melanoma, the most serious (and most frequently fatal) type of skin cancer, 
is the fastest-growing type of tumor in the U.S. among new cases of cancer. Dermatologists are 
seeing patients in their 20s for skin cancer when in the past they tested people in their 50s or 
older. 

* Sun exposure can actually prevent cancer? Many researchers have shown that regular 
moderate sun exposure may play a role in preventing several kinds of cancers, including colon 
and breast cancers, which claim hundreds of thousands of lives annually. Several studies have 
shown that Vitamin D, those only reliable source of which for humans comes from sunshine, 
may retard or stop pre-cancerous cells in the body from reproducing. Overall cancer rates are 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
A catalog displays “new looks” for local tanners to 
peruse as they come and go at a tanning salon in 


significantly higher in sun-deprived parts of the world. ae 
* Does a sunburn mean a tan is on its way? A sunburn does not fade into a tan. A’ssunburn 3 
indicates over exposure to UV-light and actually damages the skin, leaving it inflamed (as indi- Tanning facts 
cated by the skin’s red coloring and sensitivity), dry, chapped and visibly unappealing. In fact, a ae ig eile niatan.com/tanbasic/tan_ 


sunburn can lead to premature aging and skin cancer. 
> hitp://kidshealth.org/teen/safety/safebasics/ 
tanning.htmi 
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. Love pours ‘Special Sauce’ 
on Burlington 


By Jon Stewart 
Staff Writer 


Jamming out to a sold-out crowd at South Burlington’s 
Higher Ground on Feb. 25, Philadelphia rockers G. Love and 
Special Sauce proved there is a place for blues hip-hop in a col- 
lege music scene. 

The band is a power trio consisting of front man Garrett “G. 
Love” Dutton, drummer Jeffrey “Houseman” Clemens and bass- 
ist Jimmy “Jazz” Prescott. 

With its lyrical hip-hop content and the maturity of a me- 
lodious and fluid blues accompaniment, G. Love and Special 
Sauce appeals to both young and old. 

The band exhibits a laid back approach to its live show. 
With a blues rock, emotional, yet high-energy feel to its shows, 
the audience sinks into G. Love and Special Sauce’s vibes said 
Nick Mavodones, the box office manager at Higher Ground. 

“G. Love shows are a comfortable vibe, and his music is 
something that relates to the college crowd,’ Mavodones said. 
“They’re popular with the college scene because it’s the kind of 
music you can throw on in your dorm room or apartment.” 

G. Love kept the fans’ energy with its classic hit and crowd 
sing-along “Baby’s Got Sauce,” with an extensive instrumental 
jam on the end of the song. 

The show featured portions in which Dutton would sit and 
play with nothing but his own guitar and harmonica in hand. 
Dutton also worked the stage by rapping into the microphone 
with drums and bass keeping his rhythm. 

“The diversity in their show I think appeals to the college 
crowd,” senior Jake Lowell said. “He appeals to lots of different 
people. Sometimes he jams, which Burlington really likes, and 
then sometimes he raps, too, which is good.” 

The band kept the audience on its toes by changing its pace 
with fresh and interesting sets. 

“They really have a style that they make their own,” sopho- 
more Evan Grenier said. “They have a great vibe and are much 
more high-energy than a lot of bands I’ve seen live.” 

The band plays a varied set list in its live show to satisfy 
both the casual and dedicated fans. Its debut album single, “Cold 





Photos by Jon Stewart Beverage,” made G. Love and Special Sauce known. The song 
Garrett Dutton, a.k.a. “G. Love,” is the front man of the band G. Love and Special Sauce. clashes rap lyrics with blues rock instrumentation. 
He plays the guitar and harmonica and is lead vocalist. Part of the band’s success comes from constant touring and 


collaboration, Mavodones said. G. Love and Special Sauce has 
not only been recording and touring on its own for over a decade, 
but has also worked with many different artists to promote itself 
and reach out to a wider range of fans. 


“Their collaborations let the music seep 
z 4 Such collaborations have included a clash of G. Love’s 
into differ en t fc an bases SO they can SP Vr ead Philadelphia funk with West Coast acoustic rocker Jack Johnson 





5 99 on 1999’s Philadelphonic. The upcoming G. Love and Special 
th e€lr SOUN d. Sauce album will feature collaborations with jam band Soulive, 
who have been very popular on the Burlington music scene. 
Nick Mavodones “Their collaborations let the music seep into different fan 
manager at Higher Ground bases so they can spread their sound,” Mavodones said. 


G. Love and Special Sauce made a name for itself with both 
West and East Coast rock sounds and continue to lure fans to its 
live shows. The band has gained its own dedicated following 

with its unique blend of genres and music experimentation. 
G. Love and Special This winter’s tour of old material and some new upcoming 
Sauce perform for releases extend up and down the eastern states from Vermont to 
“piped Seg gota Florida. G. Love and Special Sauce’s tour fulfills a wide demo- 


t Higher G d : ; er 
ih oe St ton TROD graphic of fans, for the wide open genre of music it creates. 


Upcoming Event at 
Higher Gound 


> The Pietasters 


Featuring: The Planet Smashers, 
and Stealing from Thieves. 


Thursday, March 2. 

$12 Advance; $14 day of show. 
Doors 7 p.m.; Show 8 p.m. 

For all ages 





Dutton, “G. Love,” entertained his fans by 
rapping into the microphone. 
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Tackling taboos: Dialogue beyond classrooms 


“middle class” and am currently an unaffiliated for- 

mer Roman Catholic. Needless to say I blend in around 
here. So what do all these ~  iSeave T hanharideseen? 
things mean? They are me. Giieat Gaananiot 
They are the most integral ———__——_______ 
parts of who I am and how I am seen in the world, aren’t 
they? It would seem that identity in this context is more 
about the power of distinction than characterization. There 
are many who would believe themselves to be threatened 
by other races, religions, social and economic classes or 
even social circles; if such fears are less than conscious, 
perhaps many students have subconsciously found secu- 
rity in the singular nature of this student body. 

A lack of understanding in the face of diversity breeds 
discrimination, hatred and even violence and a failure to 
accept differences on this campus is the same force to that 
is propelling global ethnic, religious and cultural conflict. 


[= white. | am a member of the overly generalized 


The N-Word 

Until recently, it was not a word that I thought was 
common to anyone on the Saint Michael’s campus.. Un- 
fortunately, racial dynamics are the embodiment of an is- 
sue in which discussion is often forgone in favor of social 
equanimity. In light of the recent fight that took place in 
the 200s on Jan. 29 (not portrayed as racially motivated but 
racially implicating) coupled with the Swastika found on 
a townhouse door during first semester, the need for open 
dialogue could not seem more apparent. 

In my indictment of the unspoken racial sentiment 
permeating the campus, I must be fair and confess that I 
am not even a marginal contributor to the active promotion 
of racial equality within and outside the St. Michael’s com- 
munity. Despite my lack of proactive involvement in the 
leveling of the racial stereotypes, it seems fair to say that 
the exorcism needed has not yet taken place. 


Muslim Cartoons 

As most of you are well aware, a great portion of the 
Muslim world has reacted violently to the cartoons sati- 
rizing the religious prophet Muhammad. The reproduction 
of the cartoons has been met with violent opposition from 
the Muslim world (12 deaths in Afghanistan alone) and the 
denouncement by several heads of state. Not only are these 
cartoons fueling violence in the Middle East, but they are 
also amplifying anti-West and anti-American sentiments 
throughout the Muslim world. The difficulty with under- 
standing the implications of these cartoons lies in our in- 
tensely secular society; these cartoons are an indictment of 
every facet of life in the Islamic world. 


Feminism 

Both charged with and combated by stereotypes, the 
taboo issues of the feminist argument are too often mis- 
takenly perceived as a pursuit of female superiority rather 
than equality. If feminism is about equality for women, 
then I am a feminist. Without dissecting the basis for the 
argument and the method by which it is both supported 
and combated, I salute anyone who possesses the constitu- 
tion to take an active stand for what they believe in. 

What do these seemingly unrelated things have in 
common? Each situation is fueled by a lack of understand- 
ing. The million dollar question: if it does not affect us, 
why should we care? 

The insensitivity towards Muslim religious law expo- 
nentially increases the potential for international religious 
violence. A lack of interracial dialogue leads to the in- 
crease of racially motivated crime. Mistaking feminism as 
a movement advocating feminine superiority rather than 
feminine equality leads to the continual marginalization 
of women in our society. 

Muslims, black persons and feminists have two things 
in common. First, they are the target of violence and preju- 
dice due to a lack of understanding. Second, before they 
are readily labeled by what the eyes see and ears hear, they 
are, like you and me, human beings. The effects of such 
misunderstanding are being played out on communal, na- 
tional and international levels. On each level we must ask 
ourselves, do we embrace, tolerate or suffer diversity? 

It is interesting how the most fundamental similar- 
ity between human beings is the most easily overlooked. 
Blood is red, regardless of whose veins it flows through. 
Next time you see a friend in the Quad, remember it was 
the friend of another who died in the riots in Afghanistan. 
Next time you see your brother, remember it was the broth- 
er of another who died on Sept. 11. Next time you see your 
parents, know that it would hurt me as much to lose mine 
at it would you to lose yours. : 

In keeping with our reactive nature, here is some food 
for thought: this is our world for better or worse, the world 
of our children, the world by which we came and the world 
which we will leave. Discussion, education and under- 
standing are needed. I leave it to us. 

- Ge Ee es 8 


Contact Steve Theoharides at stheoharides@smcvt.edu 


Editor’s Note: This is an excerpt from a longer commen- 
tary by Steve Theoharides. To read the full text, please 
visit the Columns and Calendar section of the Defender 
Online at www.smcvt.edu/defender. 


‘The Life Pursuit’ by Belle and Sebastian 


bum “If You’re Feeling Sinister”, 

Belle and Sebastian came to rep- 
resent the indie pop scene. Since then, 
they have been fluctuating between 
being the project of frontman Stuart 
Murdoch and being a truly democratic 
band. 

The culmination of the demo- 
cratic movement came in 2000 with 
the disappointing “Fold Your Hands 
Child, Walk Like a Peasant.” By the 
time the album “Dear Catastrophe 
Waitress” was released, Isobel Camp- 
bell, the counterpoint to Stuart Mur- 
doch, left the band. The album showed 
Stuart Murdoch taking over again and 
was a return to the quality of earlier 
releases. 

Three years later, the release of 
“The Life Pursuit” continues where 
“Dear Catastrophe Waitress” left off. 
Right from the opening track, there’s 
a suspicion that something is differ- 
ent. By the fourth it’s clear: Belle and 
Sebastian are learning to rock. It’s 
something completely different than 
previous offerings. It’s bluesy, as the 
song title “The Blues are Still Blues” 
suggests. 

Still heavily influenced by the 
music of the ‘60s, there is a strong 
Who influence on this song. This 
choice of rock over pop influence is 
representative of the album’s direction 
as a whole. tiles 


[: 1996, with the release of its al- 


Belle and Sebastian have always 
been labeled ‘“precious;” a reserved 
and incredibly self-conscious band. 
“The Life Pursuit” shows that this is 
starting to change. They have loos- 
ened up and gained confidence. 

However, like 
the shy friend who 
has suddenly grown 
more confident and 
at ease, that self- 
consciousness is still 
present. It comes to 
the forefront in the 
final track, ‘“Morn- 
ington Cresent.” The 
song is slow, melodic 
and sweet. The other 
instruments fade into the background 
as the piano takes over. Belle and Se- 
bastian use the last song to remind us 
that they are, at heart, the same band 
they always have been. 

With a few listens, this can be 
heard behind the fun, confident songs 
that make up the majority of the album. 
This change makes the album easily 
accessible and enjoyable for listeners 
new to Belle and Sebastian. For older 
fans, an adjustment to the difference 
may be needed. 

Two major factors play into the 
change. First is the use of Tony Hof- 
fer as producer. He has worked with 
musicians such as Beck, Stars. and 
The Thrills. Pulling’ the rock: to. the 
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Patrick 
Smith 


front, while letting the heart sit be- 
hind is something he is used to doing. 
Even more important is the leadership 
role of Stuart Murdoch. He is not the 
only one becoming comfortable with 
his leadership, as the rest of the band 
is enjoying and understanding their 
roles. Belle and Sebastian aren’t a dic- 
tatorship either. Stevie Jackson steps 
up and sings lead on “To Be Myself 
Completely.” This isn’t the sound of a 
forced democracy, or a forced leader- 
ship. It is comfort in the roles that al- 
lows the band to sound its best. On the 
live performance DVD that is pack- 
aged with the album, Stuart comments 
that he felt like he was at the center of 
the group, instead of isolated like he 
had felt before. This attitude leads to a 
very pleasurable and fun listen. 

And that could be the problem with 
this release. Somehow, it doesn’t seem 
to stick as well as other Belle and Se- 
bastian albums. Most songs are catchy 
and enjoyable, yet when the album is 
over, they aren’t stuck in your head 
as strong as you might expect them to 
be. “The Life Pursuit” doesn’t compel 
you to listen constantly, but each time 
you do listen, you can’t avoid having a 
good time. Maybe fun, innocent, light 
hearted rock doesn’t hold up today, but 
it is still delightful and refreshing. 


Contact Patrick Smith at psmith4@ 


smevt.edu’ 
e 
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A\nswers to your questions 
on life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


‘s 





Pillow Talk 


My roommate and I have been really good 

* friends through the year, but ever since 

@ break she will not talk to me. I know I didn’t 

do an}¥thing wrong, but she is ignoring me. If anything 

she has been rude to me. She stays in our room all the 

time with her boyfriend, and she pretty much sexiles 

me. She doesn’t ask me to leave, but why would I want 

to be in there while they are macking at it? They are so 

inconsiderate. They come in the room all the time while 

I am sleeping and lay in her bed whispering sweet noth- 
ings to each other. 

Pillow-Over-Ears-Roommate 


It seems as though your roomie is employing 

aN ® that great discipline of “silent treatment.” 

e [’m not sure who came up with it, but start- 

ing in the third grade we all become painfully aware 

of this passive-aggressive tactic. Everyone else knows 

why there’s tension, but no one will talk to you about it. 

There’s a big purple elephant wearing a pink polka-dot- 

ted tutu sitting smack-dab in the center of the room, but 
no one is saying, “What the heck is that?” 

The best way to stop this from continuing is to ask 
your roommate what’s going on. Notice the word is 
“ask.” I didn’t say confront. You don’t want to make the 
situation any worse. Say, “I’d like to talk about some- 
thing with you. When can you sit down and have a con- 
versation?” Don’t do it while she’s on her way to the 
shower or class, don’t do it while her boyfriend is there, 
and don’t do it while you’re watching your favorite TV 
show. This is serious stuff — make sure you and your 
roommate have time for it. Stick to your guns, and then 
explain to her what you’ve just written to me. 

You say you were good friends throughout the year, 
so you know there’s a good foundation to build from. 
Tell her you're really not sure what’s going on, but you 
don’t understand the silent treatment. Granted, you'll 
probably get the, “What do you mean you don’t know 
what you did?” question, but that’s standard. Anticipate 
it, address it, answer it and move on. 

Think about listing bullet points or writing out a 
letter. This isn’t the time to walk away from discussion 
and say, “Oh shoot! I forgot to mention...” (That being 
said, don’t make a Power Point. Because as efficient as 
it might seem, it’s not appropriate for the situation at 
hand.) 

- Start out positively. “Remember the time first-se- 
mester when we (insert amusing anecdote here). I re- 
ally miss doing that kind of stuff with you.” Don’t back 
down from your feelings, but also don’t make it appear 
like you're leading a full on attack. Address the elephant 
but not the nits on her back. 

If you’re uncomfortable having the convo one- 
on-one, ask your R.A. or another third party to sit in 
on it. He or she can play moderator and see that each 
voice is heard and things don’t start getting thrown and 
roommates don’t start walking out mid-sentence. Just 
make sure you don’t ask one of your best friends or 
your roommate’s boyfriend. Biases are not best in these 
kinds of conversations. 

And whatever you do, make sure you talk about sex, 
baby. For all she knows, you’re a sound sleeper. Most 
people don’t want to be overheard during their “cuddle 
sessions” and your roommate is probably no different. 
Unless she walks around naked a lot, in which case, 
she may be an exhibitionist and you’re going to have 
to scratch that last sentence. If they can’t work around 
your schedule, or at least make it so snores are the only 
sweet nothings you hear, they should consider sleeping 
in his room. : 

Bottom line: you live there too. It’s important that 
you feel you’re going “home” and not just somewhere to 
sleep half-suffocated by your pillow. 


Send questions to Ask Arly at defender@smcvt.edu or 
Box 275 
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G’day from Australia! 


Tara Hostik 
Guest Columnist 


y experiences here in 
the land down under 
have so far been amaz- 


ing. I arrived just three weeks 
ago and despite having travelled 
for an excruciating period of 26 
hours straight, I stepped off the 
plane with high spirits. 

My first week was spent 
with IFSA-Butler at orientation 
where I was able to meet other 
American students studying at 
Flinders Uni and Adelaide. We 
learned how to surf at Noosa on 
the Gold Coast. Our instructors 
where nothing short of the hot- 
test men I’ve ever seen in my 
life. Think bronzed, fit men with 
beached-blonde hair talking in an 
intoxicating Aussie accent. 

We learned and played crick- 
et - undeniably boring unless you 
are drinking - and went for an 
eco-tour of Frasier Island. We 
went swimming in Lake McKen- 
zie which is considered the sev- 
enth most beautiful place in the 
world to take a swim. The lake 
is too clean to support any life. If 

_ you drop something small in the 
white colored sands, consider it 
lost. The sand is that fine grained. 
Talk about incredible. 


Kangaroos and peacocks are 


found roaming around some plac- . 


es just like those cute and cuddly 
SMC gray squirrels. Every time I 
step outside it’s almost like I’m at 
a wild animal park because there 
are so many different bird sounds 
echoing everywhere. I am espe- 
cially fond of the birds styling 
Mohawks; however their song is 
more like a wailing child. 

I’ve learned to appreciate 
some not so cuddly creatures 
also. We were given an informa- 
tion session which reminded us 
that, unfortunately, most of the 
world’s most deadliest animals 
live here. Just today I was eating 
lunch and saw a spider roaming 
across my ceiling. Since I am a 
“budding scientist” I decided to 
get a closer look. 

While I was standing on a 
chair observing the little creature 
one of my roommates walked 
in and told me it was a white- 
tailed spider, which is extremely 
poisonous. I quickly jumped off 
the chair and couldn’t believe it 
was in our house. He says they 
are pretty common house spiders. 
Brown snakes, red back spiders, 
and even great white sharks are 
common to the Adelaide area 
(where I’m located), but the Aus- 
sies just sit back and say, “No 


SMC the World 


Study Abroad 
students write 
home 





worries!” 

I have found the people here 
are friendly, outgoing, relaxed 
and active. I love their tendency 
to interrupt whatever is going on 
to just sit and have a conversa- 
tion. I feel like Americans tend to 
feel rushed all the time and aren’t 
always willing to’relax just chat. 
In Australia, I’ve seen that most 
people attempt to have a conver- 


sation with anyone, anywhere. 


They love kicking the footy and 
being outside, probably because 
Australian television isn’t the 
most exciting thing to watch (ex- 
cept for maybe Rove Live!). 

In some ways though, the 
city life is pretty similar to 
Burlington. Last Saturday night 
I witnessed a couple of Austra- 
lian hippies huddled next to this 
large rock on a cobbled road sing- 

,ing and playing the bongos and 
guitar. Sound familiar? 

Despite all the warnings that 
most Australians dislike Ameri- 
cans, I have found that most of 
the people here in fact love us! 
The usual reaction I get once I 
speak to someone is “Oh, are you 
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Photo Courtsey of Tara Hostn 


Tara Hostnik, a junior, is spending the seméster studying in Australia. 


from America? That’s so cool!” 
The OC is. worshipped here and 
they always ask if I’ve ever been 
to Hollywood. 

It always smells like sun- 
screen and Aussies love their 
cricket, sunnies and Vegemite. 
For anyone who’s never heard of 
Vegemite, it is concentrated yeast 
extract that they spread on toast 
with butter (so gross). I’m prac- 
ticing my Aussie slang so that 
when I come home I’ll bombard 
you with sayings like “devo, bud- 
gie smugglers, and goon.” 

I’m having a great time here 
before classes start, and I’ve 


made plans to visit Queensland, 
Tasmania and Sydney before 
the semester is over. I hope ev- 
eryone at SMC is having a great 
semester. Hopefully there is 
some snow and the cold isn’t too 
depressing. Keep the campus 
“green” and until I return, good 
luck with everything! 


Contact Tara Hostnik at thost- 
nik@smcvt.edu 





For the EARS 


Friday, 3/3 
Me and My Guitar: Volume 1. Higher Ground pres- 
ents this concert that brings together some of the best and 
brightest guitarists in the area. Those scheduled to appear 
include; Lowell Thompson, Lucy Chapin, Ethan West, 
Aram Bedrosian, Anais Mitchell, and Swati. Call 652- 
0777 or visit www.higherground.com. $5 advance, $7 day of show. Higher Ground, 
Doors 7 p.m. Show 8 p.m. ; 





Monday, 3/6 

Benefit Concert for Leukemia and Lymphoma Society. Beer Bait ‘n Ammo, Last 
Kid Picked, and Intergalatic Taxi all perform in this benefit concert hosted by Ali 
Wise, Kari Roberts, and Meg Modley. Visit www.highergroundmusic.com for more 
information. $12. Higher Ground, Doors 5 p.m. First band takes the stage at 6 p.m. 


For the EYES 


Wednesday, 3/1 - Sunday 3/5 

Thug Series: Joshua Reiman. Vermont based artist uses his 
photography as social commentary. This display includes his 
Washington Series, which shows 17th century men, wigs 
and all, playing basketball, and his Blackbeard Series, featuring the pirate in present day. 
On Saturday, March 4, at 2 p.m., Reiman will host a talk about his work. Call 865-7165 
for more information. Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. 12 - 5 p.m. 





Wednesday, 3/1 - Sunday 3/12 

“Syringa Tree.” “24 Characters. One Actor. An experience you'll never forget.” With a 
tag line like that, you can’t help but be intrigued. Dee Pelletier acts out this one-woman 
play which follows a black and white family sharing their home in South Africa. The 
play covers a time span of four decades. Visit www-vtstage.org/syringatree.html for in- 


formation on times and ticket prices as they vary depending on the day. FlynnSpace, 


Burlington. 
For the MIND 


Thursday, 2/23 

International Women’s Day. In honor of International 
Women’s Day, people will gather and march to City Hall, 
for lunch and a rally. Guests include Tammy Fletcher, Roddy 
Cleary and Susannah Blachly. Meet at the top of Church 
Street. 11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, 3/7 . 

Rob Thomas. With ticket prices starting at $28 and stopping at $59, you should be 
willing to give him your heart. Make it real. Or else forget about it. Visit www.fly- 
nntix.org or call 863-5966. Memorial Auditorium, 8 p.m. 


For the BODY 


Wednesday, 3/1 
Fast for Peace. Sponsored by the Edmundite Campus 
Ministry and Center for Peace and Justice, this fast will 
take place on Ash Wednesday. Sign ups are located in both 
offices. All day. 





Thursday, 3/2 
Jenney Izzo. Izzo, a former creative writing professor at SMC, returns for an open 
reading of her fictional work. Farrell Room, St. Edmund’s Hall. 4:30 p.m. 





All Day. Every Day. 

Locks for Love. Start concentrating hard on making your hair grow, because after 
spring break a big cut is in order. Jeanne Nauheimer is organizing this “hair drive”. 
Your hair will be made into wigs for people under 18 suffering from medical hair 
loss that wouldn’t be able to afford a wig otherwise. You need to have at least ten 
inches of hair to donate and weaves don’t count. Contact Nauheimer for more details 


at jnauheimer@smcvt.edu. 


Monday, 3/6 

Global AIDS Crisis: Anne-Christine d’Adesky. This award winning journalist wrote 
“Moving Mountains: The Race to Treat Global AIDS” and created the documentary 
“Pills, Profits and Protest.” She comes to SMC to speak about her work. International 
Commons, 7 p.m. 


Anytime. 

Ross/Tarrant Sports Center. With spring break just around the corner, everyone 
starts to notice their board shorts are looking like Speedos. And that’s never a good 
look. So grab your Gatorade, head over to the sports center and start the blood 
pumping. It’s not too late to get in shape for your itsy-bitsy-teenie-weenie-yellow- 
polka-dot-bikini. The hours are as follows: Monday - Thursday, 8:30 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. - 9 p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. Sunday 1 p.m. - 9 p.m. 


Anytime 

Francisco de Goya: Los Caprichos. This collection of eighty black and white prints 
focuses on social and political oppression in Spain during the late eighteenth century. 
Goya created them in 1799 and ever since they have been praised as one of the best 
collections of Western art. Fleming Museum, free with Knightcard. Visit www.uvm. 
edu/fleming for more information on museum hours. 


To have your event listed in the Calendar send it two weeks in advance to defender@smcvt.edu. Include “Calendar” in the subject. wiv 
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[loroscopes 


By Sean Cooley 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 


Looking to swim but too lazy to walk to Tarrant? Alumni Hall is a 
pretty safe bet to find water flooding the halls. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 


One day, even you could become the vice president of America. 
That’s when you achieve your real goal of shooting a man in the face. 


SAGITARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
You have to keep sharp at erotic photo hunt. There’s rumored to be 
some Megatouch scouts in downtown Winooski this week. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 

You'll consider commiting a major felony after a class tour of a 
nearby prison. The bathroom facilities are cleaner, the rooms are much 
bigger and you'll definitely see more action. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 


If only life were more like golf. You’d be glad to take a mulligan on 
that troll you brought home last weekend. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

It’s not too early to start training your dog for the next Westminster 
Dog Show. If you don’t have a dog, just train one of the mutant squirrels 
around campus. They’re about as big as a dog and will do any trick for 
a ham sandwich. 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 

You will find yourself incapable of dialing a real phone number 
outside of campus; most go longer than four numbers and rarely can you 
get away with just spelling a person’s last name into a phone. 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 

There’s a big XXX video sale going just down the road at New 
England Video. Oh, you already knew that? Never mind, | guess. Enjoy 
your copy of “Assablanca.” 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 


Make it your goal to become famous, Even if you’re only famous for 
a week, you'll be a bigger celebrity than anyone on VHI. 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 


Be a little more sensitive to our neighbors to the north. Canadians 
are good at plenty of things, like ... hockey ... snow ... thinking that 
Americans are jealous of their timber supply. 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Work-study job not paying the bills? Just hold up a Mr. G’s liquida- 
tion store. You're sure to make out with at least $40, a 5-year-old bag 
of beef jerky and a ceramic kitten statue. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 


If you keep up your slacking at this rate, eventually you should be 
too lazy even to slack off. You’re bound to get some work done then. 
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ONION RUN 
By Phil Smith 
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By Nick Martin 





WRNPBSNXAEATFAITLTZOCQDBAEZHDO 
ARP WXYKSLIDUSUBCISUSMONWBYFLTWSHJ 
Renoon YACZBHVPHHBQRVHBRWFNPOMHKEINPC 
BREZARDOLHTKITLEQOOODUFQDKTZNN 
BATTIC ZUXGKCOKIOMADEZCELZSJITYFXSPYYC 
UHDBTHAIOFNDGHBIJQXTHCVIYKDWGE 
BEIQUE - |HYRLUMIJIKBQSAMROVPCDUQWPZIJINJDK 
MRYZWAMTODSSUWMFXRQBFKXCGCPMJWCO 
BRIZARD MXEHRGNITXIWNOOUZTPYFKXMCFIYWT 
GXENENDJITYYBNBLIPNFUAAROPXNTBT 
BUTSON OJIMMNIQGUGXJUHWTGNYOWQUNYWREA 
XLVNFHIETDKITGXKTVVBXDXFQRCIMW 
CYR WGAOBZIJHQUPPASWZNCBMBNPLCCDEH 
VLALPTOGQRNLTGPBMMUGEIBGJIIJXPVX 
FINDLEY DXJCDDUDMEVRFCYFLDXHEJFHOVLBWA 
ee TWQNVAVISKENZPTOUSZMHNEAKUQALZ 
PWRXBAEPBEEJPBHVASITIYYMHAGEPG 
MCCABE DTOYQKYYQBHIMAFNHNISPLEEDEFXXI 
RZAIDGPWVOWSIBMWHGZIDAUTSHFYVX 
MULRY ULGGUUNAIERRYPRFETFWNWHJETEMKI 
SQXHKOCZVCIETYDXMGADLTOSJBKQPO 
NIEMI HWLQOOALYMKBCIJICHPGLIJAIMRADZRAR 
YGZZFYSMFKIRVOKKTYBCTUACEYACRR 
REDMOND QKRVXIEOSDCERZTIBXXREUCBPXDNAL 
MWCDUZNQZENDKGITTABYZMPFPVDUPS 
RHODES CAVQUUBDOITMWEMDFXJCRMVSWVSDVLA 
PXSLHVIULAKODVVLRHODESZUQLGNJT 
SIPLON YRNBPQFCKEWNNIQQKFJILFMUYSJIVQE 
a a ere MWAMYLFOIQYDCFWQKIKHAGWEBJBAJZ 
ABLHMONOLUWVEEGJNOBCEDAMOZVHQL 
DITLOIDS 


By Nick Martin 

Each equation contains the ini- 
tials of words that will make 
the phrase correct. Identify the 
words. For example: 

26 = L. in the A., would be 
26 letters in the Alphabet. 


TAL DF OOR 


WWLWW.SECONDFLOORVT.COM 
HIP-HOP DANTEORE 


RIGHT BHEK E YA 


Sem ike is POUNDNTION 


SIGNUP FORMS AVAILAGLE AT 


i CUDFLOO REN zay 


6560-COGG FOR MORE INFO 


191 =M. of the U.N. 
1,000 = W. that a P. is W. 
25 = O.M. for U.S. in T. 
9=D.E. 

16 = P. in this |. 

9=M. ina P. 

0 =C. inT. 

3 = P.C. 

4,651 = D.L. in S.A.B. 
6.5 = P.l. in T. 

27 = B. in the N.T. 

8 = B.ina B. 

12 = H. of B. 

1.5 =O.inaS. 

535 = M. of C. 

9 =S$.C.J. 

10 =P. inC. 

87 =F.S. and SY. 

20 = M.P. in a H.G. 
2,632 = C.R.J.C.G.R. 


Se diSCOUnG at the dong, wich uhis ad 


check she web Fon weex|y scheduje 
now booking gaaduation Paquies 


We ae aGCePaing aPPiicacions 


18+ GO PaRby and 2i+ co dRink 


WUWW.MYSPACE.COM/SECONDFLOORVT 


For answers visit the Games sec- 
tion of the Defender Online at 
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Water potable but 
not fish friendly 


New purification method poses 
problem for fish owners 


By Nick Martin 
Outdoors Editor 


Chlorination has made mu- 
nicipal tap water safe to drink for 
decades. Chlorine disinfection 
prevents the spread of dangerous 
waterborne diseases such as chol- 
era, dysentery and typhoid fever. 
But this spring Champlain Wa- 
ter District, which supplies safe 
drinking water to thousands of 
people, is discontinuing the use of 
chlorine as a disinfecting agent. 

Drinking water will be treat- 


ed with chloramines (NH2C\l).’ 


Chloramines are recognized by 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency as a safe and effective al- 
ternative to chlorine. 

Environmental Health Co- 
ordinator Richard Battistoni sent 
an e-mail to students informing 
them of the change. The switch 
from chlorine to chloramines will 
have minimal effects on most 
people, Battistoni said. 

“Tf anything, the water quali- 

_ty will be better,” Battistoni said. 

However, chloramines pose a 
problem for fish and other aquatic 
animals. ae, 

“There is definitely a problem 
for people who have aquariums,” 
biology professor Declan McCabe 
said. “Right now we don’t have a 

- good way of getting the chlora- 
mines out of the water. So we’re 
looking at spending some money 
and getting a granular activated 
carbon filter that we can use to 
produce aquarium-safe water.” 
Chloramines that.are ingest- 
ed by most animals, including 


humans, pass harmlessly through 
the digestive system. When chlo- 
ramines are absorbed through the 
gills of fish in the respiration pro- 
cess, they enter the blood stream 
and can cause death. 

Mike Barsotti, director of 
water quality and production at 
the Champlain Water District, 
said he is worried people may 
forget about the harmful effects 
of chloramines on fish. Fish 
owners will have to find a new 
method of making aquarium- 
safe water. 

“What we have been 
doing at St. Mike’s,’” McCabe 
said, “is taking big tanks of 
water and bubbling some air 
through them for a couple of 
days. The chlorine is gone in a 
couple of days. This won’t work 
with chloramines.” 

When chlorine is used to pu- 
rify water, it does not stay in the 
water very long. 

“Chlorine is a gas,’ chem- 
istry professor John Van Houten 
said. “It is dissolved in the water, 
but it eventually comes out of 
that solution and goes back into a 
gas. Chloramines are not a gas, 


so When it is put into the water it 


stays in that water for a longer 
period of time.” 

Using chloramines to 
purify the water will ensure 
that the ‘water will contain 
a disinfectant agent when it 
reaches the consumer. 

“Whenever you chlori- 
nate water you get what are called 
disinfection byproducts,” 


McCabe said, ~ 
“including things 
like trihalomethanes, 
which are toxic.” 
Some of these disin- 
fection byproducts produce 
taste and odor problems,” 
McCabe said. “When I 
worked in water treatment 
we never got a complaint 
about lack of chlorine, we nev- — 
er got a complaint about bacteria 
in the water. We got complaints 
that the water tasted or smelled 
funny.” 
These byproducts are pro- 
duced when the chlorine reacts 
with organic material in the wa- 
ter, McCabe said. Trihalometh- 
anes do not pose a serious health 
risk compared to common water- 
borne diseases, but they are 





















a known carcinogen in high 
concentrations. By using chlo- 
ramines, the Champlain Water 
District will significantly reduce 
production of disinfection by- 
products, Barsotti said. 

In addition to these main 
reasons, Barsotti said he expects 
other advantages to using chlora- 
mines. 

“In other places that have 
switched to chloramines, they 
have reported that the water has a 
better taste,” Barsotti said. 

Employees of the Champlain 
Water district will find working 
with chloramines to be very safe, 
Barsotti said. 

There are two effective meth- 
ods for removing chloramines for 
aquarium-safe water, Barsotti 
said. 

The first is to use a granu- 
lar activated carbon filter. The 
second method is to use a chemi- 
cal that neutralizes chloramines. 
Many pet stores sell these chemi- 
cals, he said. 


Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 
Photo illistration by Nick Martin 


Skiers and snowboarders hit the slopes for charity 


St. Michael's students volunteer time, money to help Vermont Children’s Aid Society 





By Jess St. Clair 
Staff Writer 


After hosting the Jibfest for 
the Winter Carnival, the Snow- 
board Club was back to work Sat- 
urday, Feb. 25, at the third annual 
12 Hours of Bolton charity event 
at Bolton Valley Ski Area. 

The event benefits Vermont 
Children’s Aid Society. VCAS 
is a non-profit organization that 
helps families in need through a 
number of programs. It is one of 
Vermont’s largest adoption agen- 
cies. VCAS provides child and 
family counseling, birth-parent 
and pregnancy counseling, and 
a summer camp for adopted chil- 
dren called “Camp ForMe.” 

The event was open to the 
community. Participants were 


asked to take pledges for any ” 


criteria they wished, including: 
numbers of hours skied or ridden, 
number of runs, or a flat rate. 
The event went from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Participants who raised 
over $100 received a free lift ticket 
and a 12 Hours of Bolton T-shirt. 
“The money raisers have 


asked people to be their spon- 
sor and give them X amount of 
money per run,” Snowboard Club 
member Jay Charest said. “Some 
people give a lump sum, but the 
purpose is to get money per run.” 

St. Michael’s has provided 
volunteers for this event since it 
began three years ago. 

Twenty St. Michael’s students 
headed to Bolton Valley to help 
tally the runs of the fund-raisers 
and calculate the money that was 
raised. Some were members of 
the Snowboard Club, others were 
not. 

“It was snowing for the 
morning, which was good for 
conditions, but made our jobs a 
little tougher,’ Snowboard Club 
member Tim Long said. 


This year the 21 skiers 


and snowboarders raised about - 


$3,000, which is less than last sea- 
son when 75 participants raised 
nearly $5,000. This year the 
Snowboard Club donated $300 of 
its budget to help VCAS. 

“Tt’s a lot of work and it’s a 
long day,’ said George Hayes, 


_* eee eerie ewe ee 


“but they are so grateful and it’s 
a good cause. So that makes get- 
ting up before 8 a.m. on a Satur- 
day worth it.” 

Bolton Valley workers said 
they were unsure if it was the 
recent mild weather that caused 
the drop in participation. They 
said they are hoping to signifi- 
cantly improve the involvement 
of community members next year 
through more advertisement. 

“Tt was tough that more 
people didn’t try to raise money,” 
Hayes said. “VCAS is a good or- 
ganization and is vital to the lives 
of many of the children they have 
helped and could help in the fu- 
ture.” , 

Bolton also gave away priz- 
es to those who raised the most 
money and who took the most 
runs. Prizes included two JetBlue 
Airways tickets, car detailing 
from Burlington Subaru, greens 
fees for two at Vermont National 
Country Club, a snowboard from 
Burton, Dynastar skis, and snow- 
boarding apparel from Cherry- 
Bone Snowboards. 


snvaeae 
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Women’s basketball falls to UMass-Lowell in playoff game 


By Laura Tuveson 
Staff Writer 


The seventh-seeded Purple 
Knights entered the NE-10 play- 
offs after a one-year absence on 
Sunday, Feb. 26 squaring off vs. 
10 seeded UMass-Lowell. The 
women battled to a 67-54 loss. 

St. 
with a jumper by sophomore for- 
ward Amy Pitchers. From there, 
UMass-Lowell jumped to an 11- 
point lead midway through the 
first half. 

Both teams were in foul trou- 
ble in the first half. Pitchers and 
first-year Anna Florent racked up 
three fouls apiece. Junior Laura 
Grzewinski came up big off the 
bench to help on the boards. 

“They are freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors with no play- 
off experience,’ coach Jennifer 
Niebling said of Grzewinski, Flo- 
rent, and Pitchers’ efforts. “They 
did well against a team with four 
senior starters with playoff expe- 
rience.” 

They managed to close the 
gap to five points going into half- 


~ time 28-23. 


“T wish we hadn’t fouled so 
much,” senior co-captain Holly 
Reeves said on the first half ef- 
forts. “On the offensive end we 
- should have taken our time and 
taken more shots.” 

When St Michael’s hit a bas- 
ket in the second half, UMass- 
Lowell answered with points, The 
forwards kept drawing fouls each 
time Umass-Lowell drove to the 
hoop. 

UMass-Lowell managed to 
shut down the majority of field 
goal opportunities for St. Mi- 
chael’s adding to the struggle for 
points and forced 16 turnovers, 

St. Michael’s shot 32 percent 
from the field, and they were five 
of 20 from 3-point range. 


Michael’s scored first . 


4 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Junior Jevy Rayner shoots over No, 22 Liron Asher during the playoff 
game Feb. 26. The Lady Knights lost 67-54. 


According to Niebling, the 
team knew it would be difficult to 
effectively use Reeves and senior 
co-captain guard Brigid Hegarty, 
two of the top three-point shoot- 
ers on the team. They focused on 
using the forwards to collect the 
majority of the points 

“All game we were trying to 
get inside, but we just didn’t fin- 
ish,” Niebling said. 

Both teams were in double 
bonus and individual foul trouble 
for the second half. Pitchers, Flo- 
rent, and Hegarty, three of the 
team’s key players had four fouls 
with less than five minutes left. 

Hegarty scored 13 points and 


fouled out with 2:18 left. 

“T wasn’t going to hold back 
knowing I had four,’ Hegarty 
said. “We knew it was going to 
be a fight, we worked hard until 
the end and did our best.” 

Hegarty and Reeves will be 
difficult to lose. The two senior 
captains made huge contributions 
to the program. Hegarty ranks 
10" in all-time points with 1,176. 

The two teams split their reg- 
ular season matches, both win- 
ning at home. UMass-Lowell ad- 
vances to the NE-10 quarterfinals 
against, second seeded Stonehill. 


By Haven Quinn 
Managing Editor 


On one side you had one of 
the finest women’s basketball 
players in St. Michael’s history 
in her 21st season as head coach, 
with eight NCAA appearances in 


- the past 15 years, and on the other 


side you had a third-year head 
coach, coaching in her second 
playoff game in three years. 

Thing is, you couldn’t tell 
which was which, 

St. Michael’s head coach 
Jennifer Niebling walked off the 
court after losing 67-54 in the 
first round of the playoffs the 


same way she walked on, head up” 


with a bit of a swagger. 

She walked in dressed in a 
long-sleeve pink shirt and dark 
grey. dress pants, with her shoul- 
der-length brown hair down. 
She looked cool, confident and 
composed. It was her hands that 
showed she might have been a 
little nervous. Right arm crossed 
her waist, while left arm was up, 
hand over mouth. 

Kathy O’Neil, UMass-Low- 
ell’s coach, returned to the school 
where her picture hangs in the 
Hall of Fame Room, clad in a 
black sports coat. She appeared 
unruffled and focused, but it was 
the way she stood that gave the 
impression she was a bit nervous. 
She crouched down, elbows on 
her knees, keenly watching St. 
Michael’s warm-up. 

Coaching is an art form. 
Each coach has a style. Neibling 
stands as firm as a prison guard, 
sporadically walking up and down 
the bench expressing concerns to 
players. She has the same pos- 
ture throughout the game, right 
arm hugging waist and left arm 
up with hand over mouth. 

When there is a whistle, no 
matter what it’s for, she stands 


in disbelief, hands out, palms up, 
staring the referees down, look- 
ing for an explanation. 

Niebling sits down, but only 
for seconds. She sits the way a 5- 
year-old does in a barbershop, on 
the edge, ready to jump. 

Niebling lives for the games. 
You can see it in her face. She 
lives for the moment. She rarely 
celebrates. Even when the whole 
place goes crazy, she still has her 
left hand over her mouth. She 
screams when they’re on defense 
and is as silent as Alliot Hall on 
Friday nights when on offense. 

O’Neil is motionless. She 
squats, elbows on knees, tuned in 
to every aspect of the game. “I’m 
not very verbal during games,” 
O’Neil said. “We come in hoping 
we are prepared, so I don’t scream 
or yell much. We either do it or 
we don’t.” 

During time-outs, O’Neil 
stands back, letting her players 
rest and talk, before chirping in 
with a few seconds of X’s and 
O’s. Niebling is down on one 
knee, players circled around, 
drawing up plays and explaining 
scenarios. 

It was former St. Michael’s 
basketball star Coach O’Neil who 
walked away with her team know- 
ing they got to play another day. 

“T never like playing against 
St. Michael’s,” O’Neil said. “They 
have a lot of talent, and Niebling 
has really turned them around in 
a positive way.” 

“She has certainly proven 
herself,’ Niebling said. “Her 
track record is outstanding. Their 
offense seems so simple, but it’s 
so unpredictable, making it very 
effective. O’Neil is a heck of a 
competitor.” 

“She is a good, young, smart 
coach,” O’Neil said. “I congratu- 
late them.” 


First-year holds greatest unknown hockey record of all time 


ne of the greatest records in the history of college 
() ices: which has stood for 70 years, has been 

broken by an 18-year-old first-year who stands 5- 
foot-2 in heels and weighs maybe 100 pounds soaking wet 
in full equipment. 

Kristen Salierno is'the backup to the backup goalten- 
der on the women’s hockey team. She played in eight of 

25 games, totaling just less than 290 
minutes. She faced 278 shots, 44 
fewer than first-year backup Mela- 
nie Cullen, who totaled 534 minutes 
between the pipes, just over twice as 
much as Salierno. 

But it was the short, energetic, 
brown-haired girl from Ridgefield, 
Conn., who on Feb. 18, in 50 min- 
-utes, saved 86 shots. With her 83rd 
save she passed Boston College’s Tim 
Ready’s record, set in 1932. 

There to watch the game were 
Salierno’s extended family, most of 
whom had never seen her play. Aunts, uncles, cousins, 
friends, everyone but Mom, who was at home preparing 
for the team dinner, was at the game. 

But Salierno could only half-heartedly wave to them 
from the end of the bench as Cullen got the start. Ten min- 
utes into the first period, it was 5-0 Manhattanville, and 
coach Chris Donovan made a switch. 

“Coach said something like, ‘Are you ready to go 
in?’” Salierno said. “I was so mad I didn’t start because 
my whole family was there. I just said, yeah, whatever. I 
figured I couldn’t do any worse than Cullen.” 

A slightly nervous and excited Salierno stepped into 
the firing gallery, unsure if she could play well enough and 


ee 


Haven’s 
Hype 





Haven Quinn 





A slightly nervous and excited 
Salierno stepped into the firing 
gallery, unsure if she could play 
well enough and definitely un- 


aware of what was to come. 


definitely unaware of what was to come. 

“One of my best friends from home is on Manhattan- 
ville, and before my first face-off she skated by and said 
something like, ‘You better be ready.”’ I just got really 
excited and basically thought to myself, ‘Bring it, bitch.” 

She spoke to soon. 

For the next 50 minutes, 90 shots came flying at her. 

Assistant coach Anne Blair: “She is like a little 
Gumby in net. She bends every way to make sure the puck 
doesn’t go in.” 

Sophomore Leslie Pomponi: “She’s real quick in 
net, like a cat.” ‘ 

Salierno’s friend on Manhattanville after inten- 
tionally hitting her in the neck: “That was me.” 

Her mother, Lynne: “I heard how many shots she 
faced. That’s just too many!” 

“T was lucky and nervous,” Salierno said. “I was 
freaking out. Shots were coming from everywhere, and I 
wasn’t sure I could stop them all. One girl pushed the puck 
into my pads to help me cover it.” 

Salierno let in four goals, one by her friend, who end- 
ed up getting a penalty for hitting her in the face after a 
whistle. 

The guns stopped firing, the onslaught was over, you 


have proven yourself as a solid net minder and secured 
yourself some more playing time. Mom, break out the 
champagne. Wait, hold that thought. 

She didn’t play in the game the next day and no one, 
including Salierno, knew she broke the record. It took her 
uncle reading the press release on the school’s Web site 
and a phone call from Mom on the drive home after the 
game with her Dad to find out she is as famous as the skier 
who finished behind Bode Miller in any of his races. 

“T was kind of excited,” she said. “At first I thought it 
was just Division II, then just men’s and women’s, and then 
I realized it was everything, and I got kind of excited.” 

And that’s where the excitement ends. There was no 
confetti, no balloons, not even an announcement at prac- 
tice. Some players probably sti// don’t know. 

“T didn’t really tell anyone,” Salierno said. I don’t need 
to make everyone listen to me and hear I broke a record.” 

I would have e-mailed EA Sports wondering when 
they wanted to do the photo shoot for the cover of their 
next video game. 

In the team’s final two games, Salierno didn’t play in 
one and didn’t even dress in the other. 

You have a goalie who sets a record for saving shots 
and you don’t play her again. Strange. 

“T think the coaches think I’m crazy or something,” 
Salierno said. “I’m always wild before practices and I’m 
always singing and dancing before we need to get ready.” 

Goalies are a special breed. I guess if you’re crazy 
enough be pelted by a rubber bullet, you’re not going to be 
the most sane person. 

“Sometimes I wish my defense would screw up and let 
me go one-on-one with someone. I love being shot on.” 

OK, maybe she is nuts, but at least she got something 
to show for it. 
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Swim team members stretch before the final event at the New England Championships at WNEC, Feb. 17. 


Swim team ends successful season 


By Andrea Gosselin 
Staff Writer . 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
and women’s swimming team 
wrapped up its season at the New 
England Championships on Feb. 
17, 18, and 19 at Western New 
England College, Springfield, 
Mass. The men’s team placed 
seventh out of 15 teams and the 
women placed 12" out of 22 
teams. 

The championship weekend 
ended a 13-meet season, which 
began in early October. They 
swam their first regular season 
meet at home Nov. 5 vs. UMass-, 
Dartmouth. 

Sophomore Michael Kaas 
set two school records during the 
New England Championships. 
Kaas broke his own record in 
the 400-yard individual medley 
and bested Jeremy Kane’s record 
in the 500-yard freestyle, set in 
1992. ; 

“Everyone came in quickly 
this year and started dropping 
time right away,” senior co-cap- 
tain Chris Cochran said. “TI re- 
ally saw a big change every single 
meet, every single week, the way 
people were thinking and the way 
they were swimming, and how 
that helped bring us into New 
England’s.” 

On the women’s side, first- 
year Stephanie Hammer finished 
a successful season placing fifth 
in the 500-yard freestyle and 
1,000-yard freestyle and a sev- 
enth place finish in the 1,650-yard 
freestyle. Senior co-captain Ellie 


Hedden finished her collegiate 
career with a fifth place finish in 
the 50-yard butterfly. 

During the season, Ham- 
mer broke the school record for 
the 1,000-yard freestyle and the 
1,650-yard freestyle. Both re- 
cords were previously held by 
Hedden. 

“She doesn’t swim those 
events anymore but I was really 
happy she (Hedden) was there 
when I broke them because they 
were her records,” Hammer said. 

Despite St. Michael’s success 
at the meet, swimmers were af- 
fected by a chemical problem in 
the facility, Cochran said, which 
resulted in poor chlorine and 
air circulation. Between heats, 
swimmers sacrificed cheering on 
their teammates poolside in order 
to be in an area with fresh air. 

“T’ve seen people stop racing 
before, but never in a champion- 
ship meet, and I saw three people 
that had to get out,” Hammer said. 
“It was impossible to breathe. 
Coaches and officials, and espe- 
cially the athletes, everybody was 
having such a hard time. It was 
so unfortunate to happen at the 
championship meet.” 

The Bentley meet was a sea- 
son highlight, Kaas said. The 
men and women posted competi- 
tive times despite losing. They did 
well especially considering the 
short turnaround from their train- 
ing trip to Florida, Kaas said. 

During winter break, +the 
team spent one week in Florida, 
where they trained for two hours, 
twice a day. 


“Florida was great in terms of 
the incredible hard work that peo- 
ple put in,” coach Jim Donoghue 
said. “Not only the hard work but 
the idea that everyone felt con- 
nected to everyone else and their 
ability to work as a team.” 

The team also benefited from 
a large group of first-years who 
provided depth, Cochran said. 
The addition of six men and five 
women encouraged the team to 
train harder, knowing they would 
be stronger with the increased 
numbers. 

“One of the things that has 
been a big plus is people who 
have come in and said, ‘I’m going 
to do what’s going to help us be 
better’ and as a team we’re much 
stronger,’ Donoghue said of the 
11 members who joined the team. 

The loss of senior leadership 
will have an affect on the men’s 
side, Kaas said, pointing to the 
seniors who not only swam fast 
times, but developed workout 
plans and brought team unity and 
motivation. 

The team will graduate two 
record holders: Cochran (1,000 
yard freestyle and 3-meter dive) 
and Hedden (50-yard butterfly 
and a member of three record- 
setting relays). It was the final 
meet for seniors Cochran, Hed- 
den, Amy Powers, Erin Crowley, 
Katie Gundling, Cam Tu Nguyen 
and Thomas Wu 

“It’s sad to go,’ Cochran 
said, “but I know that next year 
the team’s going to do even better 
probably. They’re in good hands 
with a good bunch of people.” 


Sophomore | Swimming | Psychology | West Haven, Conn. 


Athlete of the Week 


Michael Kaas 





aS : Tie 


Why Chosen: Set two school 
records in New England Cham- 


pionships. Broke records in 
400-yard individual 500-yard 
freestyle. ; 


High school: Notre Dame of West Haven. 


Started playing: Eight years old. 


Why SMC: It’s a small liberal arts college with a good swim 


team. 


Favorite memory: Finishing 4th place in the 500 free at New 


Englands. 


Favorite food: Spaghetti. 


Plans for after graduation: Try to get a job so I don’t have to 


move back home. 
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WRITER 


By: Andrea Lissor 


Be a good sport, 
go to games 





here is an underrated 
social scene at St. Mi- 
chael’s' that. deserves 


some recognition: 
events. You can go watch stu- 
dent athletes duke it out with 
other NE-10 contenders, and 
chat it up with friends all the 
while. There are so many el- 
ements that make sporting 
events such an ideal place to 
hang out. For example: 

Fans: There is such a 
great mix of people who attend 
sporting events. Students, fac- 
ulty, friends, family and locals 
all huddled together on hard 
wooden bleachers watching 
the game. You never know who 
you'll run into. And, it’s a great 
way to meet new people. You 
know that cute guy/girl in your 
philosophy class? Well, there’s 
always a chance you'll find 
yourself sitting next to him/her 
at a game, and you can strike 
up a conversation about sports, 
or Plato if you prefer. There’s 
a communal feeling that goes 
along with watching sports to- 
gether, and there’s always that 
sense of 

School Spirit: Although 
we may gripe about Alliot Lon- 
don broil or complain that par- 
ties are pretty lame here, deep 
down inside we all have that St. 
Michael’s pride that is dying to 
get out. If we didn’t, we prob- 
ably would have transferred. 
Sporting events are a great 
place to let our inner Purple 
Knights out to gallop around, 
or do whatever it is knights do. 
. So don’t be afraid, paint your 
face with purple and gold and 
go crazy. You won’t be alone, 
especially if you go to a basket- 
ball game. One flash of your 
Knight Card and you're in. You 
have your own VIP pass right 
in your wallet! Or on a lanyard 
if you're a first-year. 


sporting 


Athletes: According to 
the St. Michael’s web site, 25 
percent of the student body 
plays a varsity sport. So, that’s 
25 percent who deserve kudos 
for their accomplishments. 
Athletes are constantly per- 
forming. They have an obli- 
gation to their fans and their 
fans have one to them. If your 
friends were in a play wouldn’t 
you go see them? Or, if they 
wrote a weekly column for The 
Defender wouldn’t you read it? 
(Wouldn’t you Lindsay?) The 
answer’s yes. Our friends and 
classmates need our support, 
so let’s give it to them. 

The Atmosphere: The air 
at games is generally buzzing 
with excitement. Much like 
a party in the 300s minus the 
claustrophobia and $11 thirty- 
racks. But, there is music and 
food, and sometimes free stuff, 
like T-shirts. 

The Game: Oh, yeah, 
actually watching the game is 
often a perk of going to sport- 
ing events. Sometimes St. Mi- 
chael’s wins, and often it’s ex- 
citing nonetheless. Those who 
didn’t go to the men’s hockey 
quarter-final game on Feb. 25, 
missed several ice skirmishes 
and a humorous goalie blunder. 
Disappointed? 

I’m not trying to get up on 
my purple high horse here. I 
didn’t start going to games un- 
til I became sports editor and 
had to, but give them a chance. 
You might have a good time 
or at the very least it will give 
you something to talk about at 
brunch the next day. 

You may look back at your 
St. Michael’s experience and 
say, “I really wish I had gone to 
more sports games.” Or, you 
may look back at this column 
and say, “I wish I had never 
read this.” Either way, just go. 


FREE TANNING 


ded eft req'd 


BUY ONE GET ONE FRE 
BUY ONE MONTH TANNING 


GET TWO WEEKS FREE 


As always the free week is available for first timers! 


ATHLETIC CLUB & 
TANNING CENTER 


62 Pearl Street, Essex Junction 
(Next To AutoZone & Radio Shack) 


802-288-9612 


www.athleticclubvt.com 
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First-year Chris Healey scored a short-handed goal, his second of the game during the quarter-finals on Saturday, Feb. 25. The Ice Knights won, 8-5. They advance to the semi-finals and 
will play top-seeded Southern New Hampshire, Wednesday, March 1. 


Ice Knights cruise past Ra 


By Chris Marzi 
Staff Writer 


The men’s ice hockey team squared 
off against the Franklin Pierce Ravens in 
the quarter-final game of the NE-10 tour- 
nament at Cairns Arena Saturday, Feb. 25 
at 3:00 p.m. The Ice Knights skated to an 
8-5 victory and ending the Ravens’ season 
(1-19-4). 

“Tt was a good last game at home for 
the seniors,’ senior captain Alex Watts 
said. “Hopefully we can continue this mo- 
mentum going into the rest of playoffs.” 

St. Michael’s entered the tournament 
8-13-4. It was the first season in the pro- 
gram’s history the Ice Knights didn’t have 
a first round bye. 

St. Michael’s senior-captain Jonathan 
Perez came out strong, scoring the first 
goal with 13:02 left in the first period. It 
was assisted by sophomore Erik Caron and 
first-year Chris Healey. 

Ravens senior Jason Pierce fired back 
with a wrist shot from the top of the faceoff 
circle that sailed inches over goalie Derek 
Jackson’s glove. He scored while taking 
advantage of a five on four power play, ty- 
ing the game 1-1. 

With 9:19 minutes left in the first pe- 
riod, junior Jared Silver notched his only 
goal of the game. He was assisted by Watts 
and Healey before scoring an off balance 
shot past Ravens goalie Steve Moore. 

Silver’s goal was followed by two 
more from St. Michael’s, both within 17 
seconds of each other. 

Healey scored first, assisted by Per- 
ez and sophomore Andrick Deppmeyer. 
Sophomore Tim Dancey netted the next 
and last goal of the period. He was assisted 
by Silver and Watts. 

Junior Chris Thurston scored the first 
goal of the second period with during a St. 
Michael’s power play. The goal was as- 
sisted by Watts and Dancey. 

Three minutes and 24 seconds later, 
Caron tallied an unassisted goal for the Ice 
Knights, putting St. Michael’s up, 6-1. 

Pierce ended the rally, scoring his sec- 
ond goal of the game. 





“Hopefully, we can 
continue this momentum 
going into the rest 


of the playoffs.” 


Alex Watts, 
senior co-captain 


With 53 seconds left in the second pe- 
riod, Healey stole the puck in front of the 
Ravens net, and scored his second goal of 
the game. « 

While the Ice Knights dominated the 
first two periods, the Ravens made a come- 
back in the third. 

The Ravens acted quickly as senior 
Shawn Dooley netted a goal 1:19 into the 
period. 

Later, Jackson retrieved a stray puck in 
front of the net. As he was being charged 
by the Ravens offense, he attempted to 
dump it off to one of his teammates but the 
puck wound up in his own net. The goal 
was attributed to Ravens forward Styles 
Bridges IV. 

Franklin Pierce capitalized on Jack- 
son’s mistake as Ben Reynolds scored a 
goal 12 seconds later. 

“T’m happy that at least I didn’t lose 
the game for the team,” Jackson said. “It 
was a mental mistake, but in the end I was 
able to laugh it off. I guess I just gave my 
teammates something to laugh at me about 
for the rest of my career.” 

The Ravens had just shortened the 
deficit to two goals when head coach Lou 
DiMasi called a time out to retake control 
of the game. The strategy was successful. 
Silver dumped a behind the back pass in 
front of the net to Tim Dancey who scored 
his second goal of the game. It was the fi- 
nal goal of the game, which ended with a 
slew of penalties from both teams. 

“I don’t think this was our best hock- 
ey,’ DiMasi said. “We came away with the 
win but we took way too many penalties 





on the other side of it. You have to play 
against the best to play your best, and we 
know the best is still coming.” 

The Ice Knights will face off Wednes- 
day March 1, at top seeded Southern New 
Hampshire .University .in. the. semifinal 





' Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
Senior-captain Alex Watts tallied four assists in the playoff game against Franklin Pierce 


game of the NE-10 Tournament. St. Mi- 
chael’s won its previous game this season 
vs. SNHU, 7-3. 


